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LUMMUS THERMEX FEEDER 


Removes hulls without crushing. Has very 
efficient After Cleaner. Hot Air Attach- 
ment also removes fine trash. Excellent 
companion for Multi-Jet Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner. 

Completely accessible. Easy to operate 
and maintain. Permanently lubricated. 


Write for Bulletin No. 618 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee 





CONTINENTAL 
Follows Through 


Continental service does not stop with delivery to the 
ginner of machinery that he has ordered. It follows through 
to see that the equipment has been properly installed and is 
giving the best possible service. 

1 brief, the Continental system means more than merely 
ginning outfits developed to maximum efficiency. It means 
that Continental puts the ginner on an operating basis that 
insures him maximum returns and lowest ginning costs. 

Members of our staff will be glad to advise with you on 


your ginning problems. 


Entered « second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 





EXSOLEX 


GIVES YOU THE PROFIT ADVANTAGE OF 
SUCCESSFULLY PROCESSING MANY MATERIALS 


@ The Anderson Exsolex process has proved to the complete sat- 
isfaction of many oil millers that it can handle two or three oleag- 
inous materials each with the same high degree of efficiency. This 
versatility factor, exclusive with Exsolex, is being used by operators 
of Exsolex systems to improve their yearly profits. 


Consider this fact: Exsolex plants operating on a number of ma- 
terials take advantage of supply and market conditions because 
they process any given oleaginous material when the supply or 
the market is in their favor. They also keep their plants operating 
for more months during the year, thereby increasing profits. 


Exsolex extraction versatility is worthy of your consideration when 
planning new oil mill equipment. Remember ... only the Anderson 
Exsolex system has this proved record of processing many materials. 
Ask us for actual facts and figures. 
*Trademark Registered in U.S. Pat. Off & Foreign Countries 

Exsolex Covered by U.S. Patent 2551254 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 West 96th Street ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Exsolex* © Expellers* 


ANDERSON 


Solvent Extraction 





WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 





















FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 
BULK 
MATERIALS 


Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 
operation in the 
elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 
conveyor. 

The Rotor Lift is an all 
metal, dust-tight and 
waterproof machine 
with fewer operating 
parts than other 
similar units making 


for less maintenance 


White today. 





» BOX 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


and greater efficiency. 
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The Cover 


PRICKLY PEAR is a timely subject 
for our cover picture as ranchmen of 
the Southwest’s drouth areas are 
looking to this plant as a source of 
emergency feed this fall and winter. 
A nuisance to the ranchman much of 
the time, pear becomes a blessing in 
disguise when range grass is depleted 
and many head of cattle will make it 
through the winter largely on a diet 
of pear and cottonseed cake, meal or 
pellets. On some ranches of Southwest 
Texas, pear burners already are at 
work searing off the thorns. 


Photograph by John Jeter 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS. AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Texas ginner praises fast, 
reasonably-priced service by 


Le Roi distributor 


W FUEL COST @ LESS DOWNTIME © AMPLE RESERVE POWER 


LE RO! COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 





You seldom need service on your Le Roi, but when 
you do you're never far from a well-stocked Le Roi 
distributor. He has skilled mechanics and provides 
expert tune-up, overhaul, and around-the-clock re 
pair service — fast! 

Le Roi users like this protection — Rangerville 
Co-op Gin Company of San Benito, Texas, for one 
They have two Le Roi engines: (1) A Le Roi 
H2000 that has been used five 5,000-bale seasons, 
has never been shut down for repairs, and has re- 
quired but one valve job; (2) A Le Roi L3000 
that is now one season old. 

A. B. Cook, manager, says, “We have been mor 
than pleased with the operation of both engines. 
We get excellent service from our Le Roi distributor 
— at a very reasonable cost for parts and labor.’ 

A Le Roi engine is designed particularly for cot- 
ton-ginning service. Sizes range up to 450 hp (con 
tinuous). They're so compact that they take less 
floor space than other engines of equal horsepower 
rating. Air cleaners and other service locations are 
readily accessible. Closed breathing system keeps 
lint out of engine, fumes out of engine room. 

Any way you look at it — for dependability, for 
economy, for prompt service — you're ahead with 
Le Roi low-cost power. So before you build a new 
gin or repower an existing one, get the whole 
Le Roi story from your Le Roi distributor. 

F-80 
le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Ce., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © Generai Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, Son Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, Lo. 
© Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 


Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. © Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 


Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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REDUCE COTTON 


HARVEST (COSTS 


..- Pocket the Difference! 





Use a BIG-CAPACITY 
JOHN DEERE No. 8 


TWO-ROW 
Cotton Picker 


On larger acreages, the big capacity 
of the John Deere No. 8 Two-Row 
Self-Propelled Cotton Picker really pays 
off in big dollar savings. Picking nearly 
twice as much as one-row machines, the 
No. 8 saves time, 
operating costs, 
insurance against weather damage. 


precious reduces 


and provides greater 


Savings over hand labor are tremen 
dous. One man and the No. 8 do the 


work of up to 80 hand pickers, and 


you're rid of all the accounting head- 
aches such as pay time, weighing in, and 
supervising the work. 


The No. 8 picks two rows at a time 
from both sides of each row. The 
operator travels through the field at a 
picking speed of 2-1/4 mph, picking up 
to 1-3/4 acres per hour. That’s big 
capacity. 


All open cotton is plucked from the 
bolls. Partly open and rotten bolls are 
left on the plants. Green bolls remain 
undamaged, permitting you to pick 
earlier without fear of damage to im- 
mature cotton. Cotton grades higher, 
too, when you pick with the No. 8. 


It will be worth your while in extra 
profit from every acre to pick your 
cotton with a John Deere No. 8 Cotton 
Picker. 


Strip Your Cotton with the JOHN DEERE No. 15 





| youn DEERE ) 


COTTON HARVESTER 


In areas where cotton is stripped, the 
John Deere No. 15 Two-Row Cotton 
Harvester is a time-proved money- 


maker, 

The No. 15 saves from $30 to $60 a 
bale over the cost of hand pullers—and 
turns out cotton that grades as high as 
or higher than hand-pulled cotton. 


See your John Deere dealer for com- 
plete information on cost-cutting cotton 
harvesting equipment. 
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Mud packs may be okay as a beauty 
aid but they haven’t done much for the 


pigs. 


eee 
“Do you want employment?” 
| “Lady,” answered the tramp, “you 
'means well, but you can’t make work 
sound any more inviting by using words 
| of three syllables.” 
| ere 
A local yokel was bragging to another 
| that he was an expert on stuff to drink. 
His friend got a bottle and told him to 
“take a slug” and tell him what it was. 
The bragging one took a big gulp and 
came up gasping: “That’s gasoline!” 
The friend calmly answered, “Yes, I 
know, but is it Ethyl or regular?” 
eee 
“With a single stroke of the brush,” 
said the school teacher, taking his class 
‘round the National Gallery, “Joshua 
Reynolds could change a smiling face 
into a frowning one.” 
“So can my mother,” said a small boy. 
eee 
It is not the hours you put in your 
work but the work you put in your hours. 
eee 
If it weren’t for taxes, dependents and 
unnecessary luxuries, many of us would 
be rich. 


, 


eee 
If they’d give poor old dad track shoes 
instead of slippers, maybe he could get 
|to the lounging chair first. 
eee 
Middle age is when a night out is 
followed by a day in. 
eee 
“Will you wife hit the ceiling when 
| you come in this late?” 
“Probably. She’s a rotten shot.” 





eee 
He called his girl friend “checkers” 
because she jumped every time he made 
a wrong move. 
eee 
People will gamble on anything. Now 
they’re beginning to save money on the 
chance that it may be valuable again 
}some day. 


eee 
One of the best ways to make your 
|old car run better is to learn the price 
|ot a 1953 model. 
eee 
The president of a women’s organiza- 
| tion was addressing her group on a bill 
|to admit refugee children to the U. S. 
| “Do you mean to say you’d adopt a child 
| unseen?” 
The speaker replied: “I never saw my 
own child until it was delivered.” 
eee 
| Anatomy is something everybody has 
|... but it looks better on a girl. 
eee 
The only 1eason most American fam- 
ilies don’t own an elephant is because 
they have never been offered one for a 
dollar down and a dollar a week. 
eee 
“Where,” she asked as her date let her 
get into the car unaided, “is your chival- 
lry?” 
“Hadn't you noticed? I traded it in on 





SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE _ Ford.” 
JOHN DEEREeMOLINE, 


eee 
We are told to pay as we go, but after 
all, where are we going? 
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1. LOOK FOR UNIFORMITY OF PITCH 


Specialized modern machinery as- 
sures accurate forming, producing 
uniform flighting curvature. 


\ 


See why Link-Belt screw conveyors 
ways better 


Oo 


2. ONLY SPECIALLY SELECTED STEELS 


are used to meet Link-Belt’s rigid 
specifications — assuring smooth 
flight surfaces. 














4. FOR YOUR PROTECTION ° 
straight- 


ness is checked before shipping 
and extra care is taken in han- 
dling and loading. Jig-drilled 
coupling bole holes assure com- 
plete and easy assembly. 








6. YOU'LL DISCOVER 
that troughs are 


accurately fabricated to assure bet- 
ter fit of all components. Link-Belt 
offers a choice of metals to fit your 
particular application. 


LINK 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle; Scarboro, 














Le wea 
. , See 





3. HERE'S A WIDE RANGE 


styles and mountings with various 
bearing materials, 









9. FOR VERSATILITY | ' 


trough openings, Link-Belt offers 
gates that can be easily installed 
on the job and bolted or welded 
in place 





I. ONLY LINK-BELT builds a nee 


integrated line of gear and chain 
drives, couplings, bearings. One 
proved source .. . one undivided 





responsibility. 


Atlanta, Houston, 
(Canada); Springs (South 


(Australia). Sales Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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These are only a few of the many important 

differences in screw conveyors. Ask your 

Link-Belt sales representative or distributor 
for new 92-page Data Book 2289. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., 
Toronto and Elmira, Ont 


Minneapolis, 
Africa); 








8. YOUR CHOICE 
, of fixed or detachable 


plain discharge spouts or gates 
Flat or curved slide type gates 
can be hand or rack-and-pinion 
operated, 


San 
Sydney 
13,278 














IN PHILLIPS 66 SOLVENTS 
—— 
a MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 























ae al 

YE PURITY OF THE HEXANE you buy can make 
an important difference in the performance of 
your plant. Purity means efficiency. In Phillips 66 
Hexane there are no light ends to lose . . . no 
heavy residue. It’s all active solvent, clean and 

water-clear, with a typical boiling range of 5°. 
Phillips Petroleum Company maintains sepa- 
rate storage tanks, loading racks and tank cars, 
exclusively for Hexane. Every car is thoroughly 


NORMAL 
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inspected before loading. After loading, samples 
are taken from top and bottom of the car. Only 
after careful analysis of each individual tank car 
sample is the shipment released. This is your as- 
surance of purity and uniformity. 

Write for full information on Phillips 66 Sol- 
vents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


1953 
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Cotton’s David Is Facing 
A Competitive Goliath 


HEAD of National Cotton Council points out that aggressiveness 
of competition calls for the unified support by industry of programs 
to maintain present markets and expand uses for lint and seed 
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BY HAROLD A. YOUNG 


OON, ALL ACROSS the Cotton Belt 

gin yards will be crowded with trail- 
er and wagon loads of cotton as our sea- 
son nears its peak. And with the gather- 
ing, ginning and sale of their cotton, 
producers will see their crop year come 
to an end. 

Initial sale of raw cotton by the farm- 
er to the merchant, however, is only 
one in a long series of transactions. And 
whether or not cotton prospers depends 
in the long run on the last transaction, 
sale of the finished cotton or cottonseed 
product across the counter at retail level. 

Decline in this demand for cotton and 
cottonseed products sets in motion a chain 
of economic difficulties. An increase 
makes us all more prosperous. 

There are many factors that cause 
cotton consumption to go up or down 
wars, defense programs, dollar avail- 
ability abroad, population, living stand- 
ards, etc. Over a great many of these 
forces, either individually or as an 
industry, we can exert little or no control. 

Of all these influences, however, few 
are more evident or more immediate 
than the continuing and increasing chal- 
lenge of our competitors. How we meet 
this threat most certainly will be re- 
flected not only in final statistics of 
bales consumed when they are totaled 
up next July but in our prosperity for 
months and years to come. 

It’s no secret that our competition is 
making the most eggressive bid for 
markets ever experienced not only here 
at home but abroad. The chemical in- 
dustry, with research problems compara- 
ble to those of cotton, now spends about 
2% percent of its revenues on research. 
For raw cotton alone, that would amount 
to something like 60 million dollars a 
year. Instead, the actual program of re- 
search on cotton—as conducted by pri- 
vate companies, the states, and the fed- 
eral government all combined—is only 
about 11 million a year. 

The rayon industry which came into its 
own through government subsidy of 
plant expansions during the war years 
when cotton was not available, now is 
extending its productive capacities even 
further. And while it is a glowing trib- 
ute to the promotional activities of the 
organized cotton industry that the rayon 
people have set about to emulate our 
achievement by setting up a Rayon In- 
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formation Center this spring, this new 
development is a force to be reckoned 
with. The Center has an annual budget 
of $750,000 and has appointed one of 
the nation’s leading agencies to handle 
its advertising. 

Rayon, nylon, orlon, dacron, vinyon, 
paper, burlap—to mention a few—all are 
casting a covetous eye toward the rich 
prizes of markets traditionally held by 
cotton. They like what they see and are 
stimulated by the heady wine of suc- 
cessful gains achieved, for the most part, 
while cotton was at war. 

This grave threat is something re- 
lated directly to the individual and col- 
lective efforts of all of us. Furthermore, 
we can do something about it. The David 
that faces this Goliath of competition is 
the National Cotton Council—small in- 
deed when its total annual budget for 
research is stacked up against that of 
even one of the corporations producing 
and selling synthetic fiber substitutes, 
but large in the unity of the industry 
and its 13 million peopie dependent on 
cotton for a livelihood. We can support 
the National Cotton Council—our indus- 
trywide organization working in behalf 
of cotton—in a very real and material] 
way and, as we already have outlined, 
the need for that support is great. 

Research and promotion, utilized by 
the Cotton Council, effectively and ec- 
onomically, already have achieved gains 
for cotton and cottonseed exceeding the 
imagination of those who brought about 
this unity in our industry just 15 short 


years ago. 
And in the years since 1938, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council has held stead- 


fastly to its single purpose—to increase 
consumption of American cotton, cotton- 
seed, and their products. Effectiveness 
of its work to improve quality, increase 
efficiency, promote sales, and gain good- 
will for cotton, attests to the fact 
that an industry can do a lot to help 
itself. A significant and irrirutable tes- 
timonial is the fact that in no single 
year since the National Cotton Council 
was founded has consumption of cotton 
fallen below that of any year previous 
to its organization. 

This past crop year has seen cotton 
beset on all sides by the fullest array 
of competing materials ever brought 
against it. It was the clearest test of 
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competitive strength since the early days 
of synthetics. Under that test, cotton 
came through with a domestic market 
of some 9.5 million bales 

In 1951-52 our mill consumption came 
to 9.2 million bales, Between that year 
and this, we seem to have sustained a 
loss in industrial uses of at least 500,000 
bales. Also there seem to have been 
moderate deciines both in military pur- 
chases and in textile exports. 

These losses might have been expected 
to carry total consumption down to 
about 8.5 million bales. Instead, it has 
been about 9.5 million—a difference of 
a million bales. Inventory shifts always 
are difficult to measure, but they do not 
seem to explain much if any of this 
difference. 

The real explanation is that cotton 
has made spectacular advances in its 
markets for clothing and household uses 

advances sufficient to overbalance the 
loss in tire corl—advances which did 
indeed come somewhere in the general 
neighborhood of a million bales. 

Everywhere we are reminded of the 
unparalleled prestige of cotton today in 
wearing apparel and household uses, a 
trend that is influencing preference for 
cotton wherever the merits of a fiber 
are weighed. Furthermore, we do not 
hesitate to claim that this trend is 
the result of continuous, hard-hitting 
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sales efforts initiated and sparked by an 
organized cotton industry, through the 
National Cotton Council. 


With the decline in exports of cotton 
abroad this activity has been stepped 
up even further. Representatives of the 
Council’s gales promotion division have 
met with textile manufacturers of the 
major cotton vonsuming countries of 


Western Europe. In a series of confer- 
ences, promotion methods of the Amer- 
ican cotton industry have been detailed 
with the result that programs patterned 
after ours already have been initiated by 
European textile men—people who buy 
our cotton. 

Another mission to Europe met with 
technical people in the textile manu- 
facturing countries, carrying the story 
of American cotton quality improve- 
ment, and wage scientific infcr- 
weneficial to those who 


mation mutually | 
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HINDOO 


fiber into fabric. 

We wish it were possible to outline 
here the many activities of the Council 
aimed at increased efficiency in pro- 
ducing, precessing, and manufacturing 
cotton, cottonseed and their products and 
at quality improvement, Out of the an- 
nual Council-sponsored Cotton Research 
Clinics, for example, already have come 
innovations resulting in savings of 
thousands of dollars to textile milis. 
This and other programs are spurring 
cooperative effort toward research lead- 
ing to improving the luster of cotton, 
as well as its resistance to soil and rot; 
and other quality improvements. This of- 
fers hope of vast new markets to cot- 
ton, 

Toward increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and marketing of cotton and in 
ye ae vement of lint quality, Council 

‘forts have greatly stimulated activity 


convert our 

























TIME TESTED 
TOPS IN VALUE 











worth doing is worth doing well.” 


You too will know by using 


that it is THE BEST 


ton production in this country. 
Made only by LUDLOW, 


tecting the American cotton bale. 


















MEMPHIS, TENN ATLANTA, GA 


SAN FR 


Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
Bagging year after year, because “A job 


HINDOO 
BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 


[ MANUFACTURING | SALES co | 


GULFPORT, MI 


AND QUALITY 


STRONG, TOUGH 
DURABLE 


MILDEW RESISTANT 
UNIFORM OPEN WEAVE 


BALES LOOK NEATER 
STAND UP BETTER 


ECONOMICALTO USE 


SAVES MONEY 
OVER THE LONG HAUL 
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to reduce losses due to insects, plant 
diseases, lint contaminants, and cotton 
fires. Other projects such as the an- 
nual mechanization, defoliation, and 
weed control conferences; the Winter 
Cotton Breeding Service at Iguala, Mex- 
ico, to hasten development of promising 
strains of cotton; ginning-spinning tests: 
and cotton packaging studies; all are 
fundamental and solid achievements in 
the direction of our goal. 

The Council is leading the way in the 
fight to gain adequate federal research 
for cotton—to gain for our fiber sup- 
port equal and comparable to that al- 
ready extended industry. Had appropri- 
ations for cotton research been equitable 
and in line with that originally intended 
under the Research and Marketing Act, 
many believe that a large portion of our 
passenger tire market would not have 
been lost to rayon. For cotton did not 
get priced out of this market; it was 
researched out of it. 

In developing goodwill for our indus- 
try the Council has achieved interna- 
tional recognition within the public re 
lations protession. It has gained sympa- 
thetic understanding for our problems 
at the highest levels in our national and 
state administrations, and is maintain- 
ing and building confidence in our prod- 
uct and our industry not only among 
our people in the Cotton Belt but in con- 
sumers everywhere. 

Maintenance of this prestige and the 
programs which already have accom- 
plished so much for cottcn would not 
have been possible without the contin- 
ued support of the cotton industry. And 
this support is needed more than ever 
to maintain cur progress and move 
ahead to cope with the problems of a 
buyer’s market. 

The National 
support comes from 
producers, ginners, merchants, crush- 
ers, warehousemen, and spinners dedi- 
cated to this fight for a more prosper- 
ous cotton industry. This is a task for 
cotton in which each one of us has a 
part. It’s a job paid for by the dime a 
bale collected from the farmer by the 
ginner when a bale comes off the scales, 
and by other segments of the industry 
in proportion, 

With full realization that the chal- 
lenge to cotton’s markets will be inten- 
sified rather than diminished in the 
years ahead, the organized cotton industry 
will use the tools of research and pro- 
motion te strengthen and enhance its 
enviable position. 

Almost unlimited possibilities lie be- 
fore us in increasing use of cotton fi- 
ber and seed. This is evident when we 
pause to consider that all over the 
world millions of people are scantily 
clad and pocrly fed—that annual per 
capita consumption of cotton abroad 
amounts to not more than five pounds 
compared with about 28 pounds in this 
country. 


Council’s sole 
the thousands of 


Cotton 


Kach day, through population — in- 
creases, we gain 7,200 new cotton cus- 
tomers in the U.S.—a market for more 


than 400 bales of cotton every day. In 
cur country alone we are adding every 
year more than two million people who 
must be clothed and fed over a span of 
nearly three score years and ten. 

While the individual contribution of 
each of us may be small toward greater 
prosperity for cotton, the sum total pro- 
vides a force which already has proved 
its effectiveness—one which we are fu!- 
ly confident will mean attainments sur- 
passing the most optimistic expectations 
of all of us. 
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DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximate- 
ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 18 
gauge, 114, feet long. Thirty buckles 
attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
ties also are made. Both weights avail- 
able without buckles. Buckles shipped 
in kegs or carload bulk lots. 





REINFORCED) 


DixtstEEL Corton Ties — favorite with ginners for more 
than 50 years —now come to you with new, reinforced 
DixtstEEL Buckles. 

Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish, Dixistreen Cotton Ties 
are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 

New, reinforced Dixtstee, Buckles have an extra-heavy, 
extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won’t snap at the 
eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern, 
high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
won't slide or cut the tie. 


Specify Dixisteen Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 


made only by the 





TRADE mank 
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COTTON TIES 


AND BUCKLES (istee RATT TT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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You Need. 


CONTINENTALS 




















to the operator's prayer. 


f Continental's Unit-Sealed “UST Conveyor Idlers, incor- 
Gr @ = porating Timken Bearings, Garlock Klozures, are the answer 
{ The Unit Bearing Assemblies—'sealed unto themselves’ 


provide an ample but not excessive grease reservoir, This 
represents a saving of grease and further eliminates any 


e possible migration of the grease from upper to lower bear- 
ings on inclined rolls. The lubricant is a top quality water 
repellant grease of a stable consistency with a wide tem- 
perature range for long life. 


B f & Most important—this construction permits operating the 
eC Continental “UST” Idler for extended periods of time with- 
Ss out relubrication for 1-2-3 years or longer depending upon 
ave the severity or character of conditions. 


For detailed information on these idlers write 


for Bulletin CGO-116 
Long Lifer ULTIMATE IN MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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GREAT NEW multi-million-dollar plant of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods at Jacksonville, Illinois. 


From South to North 


Dedicate Mrs. Tucker’s Big 
New Plant in Illinois 





@ PLANT which took three years to build is de- 
scribed as most modern in the industry and has 
one of the largest capacities for refining and 
processing vegetable oils in the entire world. 


EVERSAL of the traditional North-to-South expansion of 
industry became a reality Aug. 13 when Governor William 
Stratton accepted the dedication of the new multi-million-dol- 
lar Mrs. Tucker’s Foods plant at Jacksonville, [L., on behalf of 
the people of his state. Attorney General John Ben Shepperd 
attended the dedication and brought greetings from Texas and 
Governor Allan Shivers to the citizens of Illinois. Mrs. Tucker’s 
home offices are at Sherman, Texas. 


TANK CARS lined up at the Jacksonville refinery. 


PRODUCTION line for Mrs. Tucker's shortening. The City of Jacksonville declared Aug. 13 a civic holiday and 


Jan Garber’s orchestra played for the ceremonies. Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s provided corsages for the ladies, refreshments were served, 
visitors toured the great new plant, and there was a street 
dance to Garber’s music that night, 

The new Mrs. Tucker’s plant in Jacksonville is the most 
modern and has one of the largest capacities for refining and 
processing vegetable oils in the entire world. Construction has 
required three years, and includes huge storage tank facilities 
capable of handling more than 600 railroad tank cars at a 
time; a vegetable oil refinery; a hydrogen production plant; 
packaging lines for production of consumer and institutional 
shortenings, margarines, salad and cooking oils; a refrigeration 
plant; large warehouse and maintenance installations; and ex- 
tensive office and management space, including a company 
cafeteria. The plant ultimately will require between 400 and 
500 employees for operation. 

Founded in 1913, Mrs. Tucker’s was a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of vegetable oil food products and, for many years, has 
been a leader in the vegetable oil field in the Southwest. In 
February 1952, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods became a part of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., which has over 60 oil mills and vegetable 
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U.S., Mexico, Egypt 
and Brazil. The selection of Jacksonville 
as the location for additional plant ca- 
pacity is especially appropriate because 
of its nearness te the center of the rich 
farming area of the Midwest, both for 
convenience in the purchase and trans- 
portation of raw materials and for ex- 
pansion of the company’s distribution. 
Products which will be made in the new 
plant include Mrs. Tucker’s Shortening, 
Meadolake Margarine, and Mrs. Tucker’s 


oil refineries in the 


Salad Oil, for the retail market; and 
Velvet, Gleam, Southern Queen, and 
Kerba Shortenings, and other cooking 


oils and fats for institutional users. 


J. F. McLaurin Addresses 
Carolinas Ginners’ Meet 


J. Franklin McLaurin, 


S.C., past president of the Carolinas 
Ginners’ Association and the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, was prin- 


cipal speaker at a district 
Carolinas ginners held Aug. 6 in Orange- 
burg, S.C. 

McLaurin reported on the cotton acre- 
age control situation and gave a brief 
resume of the cottonseed program. Other 
speakers were S. A, Williams, Clemson, 
S.C., Extension cotton ginning special- 
ist, and Ralph T. Jackson, National Cot- 
ton Council representative. 


At the close of the dinner session, 
which was presided over by Talley IE. 
Smith, Rowesville, S.C., directors for 


the district were re-elected. 
Smith and Frank M. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S.C. Wannamaker is first 
vice-president of the state organization. 


They are 





Bennettsville, 


meeting of 


May 10-15 Dates for 
1954 Cotton Week 


Ernest Stewart, general mana- 
ger for the National Cotton Coun- 
cil in New York, has announced 
that National Cotton Week will be 
observed May 10-15 in 1954, A 
comprehensive sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign 
is planned for the 1954 event, 
which marks the twenty-fourth 
time that National Cotton Week 
has been observed. During 1953 an 
estimated 15,453 stores participat- 
ed in the cotton merchandising 
event, and community celebrations 
were held in 300 cities. 











@ CCC Linters Sales 


Plans Announced 


USDA’s Commodity Credit Corporation 
has announced that it will sell cotton 
linters, accumulated under the 1951 and 
1952 cottonseed price support program, 
at 50 points, or one-half cent, above 
the 1958 support prices. Chemical lint- 
ers will be sold for not less than four 
cents per pound, basis 73 percent cel- 
lulose with premium or discount of 
055 cents per pound for each one per- 
cent variation in cellulose. 

Linters will be sold f.o.b. storage lo- 
cation and the foregoing prices are es- 
tablished for the month of August only. 
CCC linters sales policy subsequent to 
August will be announced later. 





Mechanization Field Day 
Draws 500 to Shafter 


Five hundred persons attended the 
cotton mechanization field day held at 
the U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, 
Calif., Aug. 5, according to John H. 
Turner, Jr., station director. 

Personnel in charge of the mechaniza- 
tion field day were Jim Tavernetti, Un- 
iversity of California engineer; Herb 
Miller, USDA engineer; Marvin Hoover, 
Extension cotton specialist, and E. Gor- 
dan Smith, station superintendent. Tav- 
ernctti served as toastmaster, and he 
and Miller were in charge of program 
planning. 

The Aug. 5 program was divided into 
five phases of mechanization: late cul- 
tivation, flame weed control, plant pop- 
ulation, topping and defoliation. Equip- 
ment used was displayed and results of 
experiments in these areas were - pre- 
sented. 

On Aug. 26 a field day featuring cot- 
ton improvement through breeding, selec- 
tion and testing will be held at the Shaf- 
ter Station for interested growers. 


Doyle Henderson on Plant 


Board; Succeeds Dunklin 


Doyle Henderson, Blytheville, has been 
appointed to the Arkansas Plant Board, 
representing the fertilizer and cottonseed 
crushing industries. He succeeds George 
H. Dunklin, Planters Fertilizer and Soy- 
bean Co., Pine Bluff, who was the first 
representative of the fertilizer industry 
on the Board under a 1949 law which 
transferred control of fertilizers and 
gave the industry representation. 





definitely well pleased.” 








Moss Lint Cleaner 





chine, 

We now have almost finished 
ginning the 1953 crop on our 
new Moss Lint Cleaner. It 


operating perfectly and we are 


Jack Carpenter, Rio Grande Valley Ginner, 
Of Harlingen, Texas Says: 


“We bought the Moss Lint Cleaner 
during the operating season of 1952. The machines were doing excellent 
work and the owners were high in their praise of the work of this ma- 


after 





Briggs-Coleman Gin, near Harlingen, Texas 


Write us for descriptive bulletin and a 
list of the users in your area. 


M059- GORDIN Lint Cleaner Co. 


. O. Box 631 


pire La. Dallas, 


visiting several installations 


3116 Main Street 
Texas 





Jack Carpenter, Mgr. 
Briggs-Coleman Gin 


Box 2663 (Desoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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MATHIESON 
here’s my headquarters 


for 
@ INSECTICIDES 
@ FERTILIZERS 


@ PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 



















Pe 
wv , 









ee 
Wren I’m buying insecticides and fer- engineer and together, we drew up the 





tilizers, here’s the sign I look for. Like 
everybody else, I’ve got to get the most 
out of my insecticide and fertilizer dollar. 
I find I do when I buy Mathieson cotton 
sprays and dusts and their high analysis 
pelletized fertilizers. 

“Last season, I decided to install 
portable sprinkler irrigation, and my 
Mathieson dealer was of great help. He 
called in a trained Mathieson irrigation 





MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


layout and planned a system that gave 
me the supplemental irrigation I need. 
This is one of the best investments I ever 
made and I’m surprised how quickly the 
system is paying for itself.” 

That’s the kind of service you can ex- 
pect from your Mathieson dealer. He’s 
a good man to know when you need 
insecticides, fertilizers and portable irri- 


gation systems. 


Mathieson Agricitural Chemicals Division 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





























SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jack:on, Mississippi; 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; St. Louis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Carolina. 







» MATHIESON 
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In St. Louis, Aug. 20-21 





Meeting To Hear 
Soybean Experts 


@ SPECIALISTS will speak on 
program of soybean association 
convention. Biddle, Hartz, Evans 
and Walley to preside. 


The program for the thirty-third an- 


nual convention of the American Soy- 
bean Association, Aug. 20-21, to be held 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, has 


been announced by Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Registration wil! begin at 3 p.m. Aug. 
19, and a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and a policy meeting will be held 
that day. 


The convention proper will open at 
9:45 a.m. Aug. 20, with Chester B. 
Biddle, Remington, Ind., president, in 


charge. Thursday morning’s 
includes the following speakers: Martin 
G. Weiss, USDA, Beltsville, Md., Greater 
Soybean Production Efficiency Through 
Research; F. W. Slife, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Weed and Grass Con- 
trol in Soybeans; Albert Dimond, Lov- 
ington, Ill., Practical Soybean Production 
and Harvesting Methods in the Midwest, 
and Walter M. Scott, Scott Plantations, 
Tallulah, La., Practical Soybean Pro- 


program 


belton superior bagging 


cd 
the best protection 


against handling 
and weather 








coat 





2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 








ELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 
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duction and Harvesting Methods in the 
Southern States. Speaker is to be an- 
nounced for a discussion titled Fertilizer 
Usage in Soybean Production. 
Thursday afternoon’s session will have 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., Asso- 
ciation vice-president, in charge. Speak- 
ers scheduled and their subjects are S. 
F. Riepma, president, National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Margarine and Soybean 
Oil Markets; E. M. Deck, Mrs. Tuckers’ 
Products, Sherman, Texas, Frozen Des- 


serts as a Market for Soybean Oil, and 
John H. Moninger, American Meat In- 
stitute, Chicago, Selling Your Products 


by Organized Effort. A film, Market 
Place USA, produced by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, will conclude 
the first day’s session. 

The annual business meeting will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. Friday. At 10:15 John 
W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., an As- 
sociation director, will preside at a third 
series of discussions. Ivan R. Roberts, 
Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, will discuss Canada as a Con- 
tinuing Market for Soybeans. Popula- 
tion, Land and Resource Prospects is to 
be the topic of Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
USDA, Washington, D.C., and G, L. 
Jordan, University of Illinois, will dis- 
cuss What Will We Get for 1953-Crop 
Soybeans? 

Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind., a di- 
rector, will be moderator for the panel 
discussion, Where are Soybeans Going?, 
which will conclude the convention pro- 
gram. 

Panel members include W. E. Glen- 
non, president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, Chicago, Continuing 
Markets for Soybean Oil Meal in Form- 
ula Feeds; J. C. Cowan, USDA’s North- 
ern Regiona] Research Laboratory, Pe- 
oria, Ill., Research Developments on Soy- 
beans at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory; Paul E. Quintus, 
USDA, Washington, D.C., What Can We 
Expect from World Markets?; Guy L. 
Cooper, Jr., Humboldt, Neb., How Will 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Affect Soy- 
bean Oil Meal Markets?, and Martin 
Sorkin, USDA, Washington, D.C., Gov- 
ernment Program Affecting Soybeans. 
Two other topics, Outlook for Edible 
Uses for Soybean Oil and Outlook for 
Soybean Oil in Industrial Fields, will be 
included in the panel discussion. Speak- 
ers will be announced. 

The annual banquet will be held at 
7 p.m. Aug. 20. Speaker will be Art 
Briese, Hot Springs, Ark., humorist. 
Vice-President Hartz will present hon- 
orary life memberships at the banquet. 

Entertainment features scheduled in- 
clude a baseball game between the Card- 
inals and Cincinnati, the St. Louis Mu- 


nicipal Opera production of Kiss Me 
Kate, and a Mississippi River steam- 


boat excursion on the S. S. Admiral. 


Tech To Feature Cotton 
At Texas State Fair 


An exhibit featuring cotton is planned 
for the 1953 State Fair of Texas in 
Dallas by Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock. The display, occupying 2,160 
square feet of space, will tell the story 
of cotton from seed to bale, from bale 
to bolt and from bolt to finshed product. 

Aubrey Shouse, Tech information di- 
rector, is in charge of preparing the 
exhibit, which will show activities re- 
lated to the college’s agricultural, tex- 
tile engineering and home economics di- 
visions. 


MILL PRESS 
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Camel blue streak engines 


There is a Climax Blue Streak Distributor located 


PEAK PERFORMANCE WITH POWER TO SPARE... . that’s the ="°'" ee 
within two hours of your operation. His modern, 


reputation of Climax Blue Streak Engines throughout the cotton gin industry. completely equipped shop will provide immediate 
ee eer low cost attention to your 


every power need. 








And to fit your particular requirement, Climax makes five famous models 
with power ranges from 210 to 460 horse power . . . all designed, engi- 
neered and constructed especially for the cotton gin industry. 

Whatever your power needs may be, it will pay you to check first 
with your Climax Distributor. He is anxious to explain the many perform- 
ance qualities of Climax Blue Streak Cotton Gin Engines and how his staff 
of factory trained mechanics assure you of unsurpassed service . . . where 


you need it and when you need it. 





Ce 
@) ue sTREAK ENGINES 


Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
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At Stoneville, July 29-30 





Tennessee Ginners 
Tour Laboratory 


g@ IMPROVEMENT of technique 
was objective of trip. Over 40 
heard ginning experts and saw 
equipment exhibits. 


Over 40 ginners from all parts of 
western Tennessee attended the two- 
day tour of the Stoneville, Miss., Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory July 29-30, Objec- 
tives of the tour and program were to 
improve ginning techniques and to give 
Tennessee farmers the best service and 
highest grade and staple benefits pos- 
sitle, says M. T, Gowder, Knoxville, 
Extension engineer, University of Ten- 
nessee, 

Charles A. Bennett, agricultural en- 
gineer at Stoneville, reviewed the prog- 
ress in gin machinery improvement since 
1930. He pointed out that ginners were 
able, by studying methods and opera- 
tion, to keep cotton staple and grade 
at a high level despite harvesting prac- 
tices of the last few years that bring 
to ginners an increasing amount of for- 
eign matter with the cotton. 

A panel discussion led by J. C. Ogles- 
bee, Jr., Atlanta, Extension cotton gin- 
ning specialist, was held July 29. Topie 
was drying and cleaning machine picked 
cotton, and panel members included four 
Stoneville staff members, Charles M. 
Merkel, Charles Speakes, V. M. Moore 
and C, A. Griffin. 








SHOWN HERE are Tennessee ginners who attended the two-day tour of the 
Stoneville, Miss., Cotton Ginning Laboratory July 29-30. 


The panel pointed out that good grade 
benefits may be expected from ginning 
machine picked cotton by selecting prop- 
er temperature on the dryers, using 
the right cleaning machines and em- 
ploying loose-roll ginning. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ginners 
saw a pilot model of an improved stick 
and bur removal machine that takes 
heavy foreign matter out of the rough- 
est of hand snapped or stripped cotton, 

A seed cotton feeder designed to mini- 
mize the overflow was shown, and en- 
gineers explained that this device re- 
duced the over-machining of cotton that 
sometimes causes fiber damage, Another 
exhibit was a green boll catcher combined 


with a magnet. The catcher is located 
at the point where the cotton enters the 
driers. 

After the Laboratory tour, the gin- 
ners were guests of the Delta & Pine 
Land Co., Scott, at company headquar- 
ters. 

On July 30 three Tennessee ginners, 
Allen Robertson, Robert Sweatt and Hal! 
Shaw, all of Ridgely, discussed prob- 
lems of ginning machine picked cotton. 
How Cost of Operation Can Be Brought 
Down was the topic of John E. Ross, 
Jr., Laboratory staff member. 

A tour of the Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station to see research work in 
cotton varieties and cotton mechaniza- 
tion studies completed the program. 





DALLAS, TEXAS . 








[en-Jennia, 








[Cambination vs Ninety 





COLUMBUS, GA. 


yx SUPERIOR GINNING 
yy GREATER CAPACITY 
yx CLEANER LINT 

» vy LESS HORSEPOWER 


yy GIN and LINT CLEANER 
COMBINED 


The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
“Cleans While It Gins”’ 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES , we _ age = ong weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING K guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 


LOOKS 7 that covered with closely 
GOOD LONGER ; ; 2 woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














AGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BDAEEGING AND TEES 
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Two Plants in San Antonio 


Vegetable Oil Firm 
Sold to Frito Co. 


@ INTEREST in developing ses- 
ame seed as a source of oil was 
one reason for acquiring plants, 
head of purchasing firm says. 





His firm’s interest in developing se- 
same as an important new crop was a 
primary reason for the purchase of 
Texas Vegetable Oil Co. and its subsid- 
iary, Vegetable Oil Refining Co., both 
of San Antonio, by The Frito Co., Dal- 
las, according to C. E, Doolin, Frito 
president. Doolin announced the pur- 
chase of the two plants July 31, stating 
that the operating policies and personnel 
would remain unchanged. 

Doolin announced that John M. Mid- 
dleton, long associated with the vegeta- 
ble oil companies, would serve as vice- 
president and general manager under 
the new ownership. 

New officers of Texas Vegetable Oil 
Co. and Vegetable Oil Refining Co. 
elected immediately following purchase 
of the properties were C, E. Doolin, 
president; Earl B. Doolin, vice-president ; 
Middleton, vice-president and treasurer, 
and Jack Johannes, secretary. All offic- 
ers, with the addition of Clarence E. 
Barr, will serve as directors. 

Texas Vegetable Oil Co. was founded 
in San Antonio in 1927 and, with the 





JOHN M. MIDDLETON 


Vegetable Oil Refining Co., employs ap- 
proximately 50 persons. The plants in- 
clude complete refining equipment, two 
warehouses, a filling room for packing 
and tank car loading and unloading fa- 
cilities, which occupy more than five 
acres of property included in the sale. 

The Frito Co., now a national food or- 
ganization with headquarters in Dallas, 
was founded in San Antonio in 1932 by 
Doolin who, with his mother and his 
brother, Earl, started initial operations 
in the family home. The firm now has 





20 plants in the U.S. and two foreign 
countries. Combined sales last year of 
all company owned operations exceed- 
ed $13 million. 

Doolin stated that one of the primary 
interests of his firm in acquiring the San 
Antonic subsidiaries was in the devel- 
opment of sesame seed as an important 
new crop for the Southwest. He said that 
the refinery was in an ideal location as 
a possible future center for the grow- 
ing of sesame seed, which in his opinion 
provides a superior vegetable cooking 
oil. 

His firm’s experience with sesame oil 
dates to 19386 when the company first 
tested it as an import from the Far 
East. Major import supply, now limited, 
comes from South America. 

(Editor’s Note: Sesame research has 
been the subject of numerous articles in 
The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press for 
a number of years, since the Education- 
al Service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association began a program 
of cooperation with research designed to 
develop varieties suitable for mechanical 
production and harvesting in cotton 
states. NCPA is currently cooperating 
with USDA, South Carolina Experiment 
Station, Texas Experiment Station and 
others on this research program; and 
Texas Research Foundation is conduct- 
ing sesame research.) 


@ THE NATIONAL Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and all state gin- 
ners’ associations have chosen The Cotton 
Gin and Oi! Mill Press as their official 
magazine. 
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Here’s how you get 
highest quality seed cleaning 
at lowest maintenance cost 


There could be a lot of wear and tear in a machine with all 
the motions of our cottonseed cleaner. It handles the seeds 
vigorously by means of aspiration, shaking, bouncing, and 
screening. These actions are needed to remove all the foreign 
matter. 

But the Bauer No. 199 Cleaner is built with the stamina 
to take severe punishment. Repairs and replacements are 
held to the minimum. This keeps maintenance cost lower 
than in other machines of a similar nature. 

And the No. 199 Cleaner can- 
not be matched for a thorough 
job of seed cleaning. It removes 
the bolls, stems, and bulky debris 
—the sand and soil—the stones, 
metal, glass—the dust, fluff, chaff, 
and shale. While these separations 
are occurring, the black seeds and 
loose meats are salvaged. Above 
all, the gray seeds come out really 
clean—in finest condition for lint- 
ing and decorticating. The result- 
ant lint is free of contamination, 
with maximum cellulose content. 

Herringbone or steel wire sashes 
are available for the cleaner. 
Either may be had with our ex- 
clusive self-clearing feature con- 
sisting of cages enclosing live 
rubber balls which bump twigs 
and stems out of the perforations 
or meshes. 

The No. 199 is built in 36-in. and 60-in. widths. Capacity 

varies according to the condition of seed—up to 50 tons 

met oe per day for the smaller size; 80 tons per day for the larger 
COTTONSEED CLEANER size. 

Owners of Bauer Cottonseed Cleaners have found that 
these machines soon pay for themselves by improving the 
value of the lint and holding down maintenance costs. We 
invite you to ask for literature and full information. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc. (Export), 90 West St., New York 6, 
N. Y.; A. H. Adams, 144 Pennsylvania Ave., South Portland, Me.; J. Howard Wright, 
Downingtown, Pa.; J. A. Le Van, Box 2065, Springhill, Ala.; F. F. Landis, Chariotte, 
N. Car.; W. C. Cantrell, 1005 Drew St., Fort Worth, Tex.; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., 
Elmhurst, Ul.; A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kenneth Wylie, Box 1164, Eugene, Ore. 
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e Acreage Controls Situation Cotton 
controls for 1954, now considered in 
Washington to be a virtual certainty, 
are likely to be eased eventually, despite 
failure of Congress to take action at the 
session just ended, Chances are that the 
lawmakers will act, with the urgent ap- 
proval of Benson & Co., either early 
next year or at a special session before 
that time. 

A delay until next year won’t make 
the controls any easier to administer, 
but old hands at USDA are philosophic. 
In the last year of controls, 1950, it 
was not until March after planting had 
started that Congress finally moved to 
boost allotments. 

Growers are probably less philosophic 
about long delays in quota-allotment 
changes than USDA. Uncertainties make 
it difficult to plan for the year ahead. 
This being the case, and with an elec- 
tion coming up next year, there will be 
considerable pressure for action before 
the eleventh hour. 


e If Congress Fails To Act Should 
Congress fail to ease the cutback in 
production—always assuming growers 
go along with  controls—Agriculture 
Secretary Benson himself probably would 
do so. He eculd do it in three ways un- 
der existing law: 

(1) He could make generous calcu- 
lations of future export and domestic 
demand. Using his legislative authority 
to “flex” the figures, say USDA insid- 
ers, the Secretary probably could boost 
the allotment figure for 1954 to some- 
where between 19 million and 20 million 
acres. If this were the only way out, the 
Secretary probably would take it, al- 
though he dislikes controls and would 
much prefer congressional direction on 
how they should be used. 

(2) He could rule out controls en- 
tirely under present emergency powers. 
Although he has the authority, practic- 
ally nobody thinks Benson would use it, 
particularly since the truce in Korea, 

(3) There is a third alternative for 
the Secretary in a little-known provi- 
sion of the present quota-allotment law 
known as Section 37la. It authorizes 
USDA to boost acreage if the Secretary 
finds that the allotment established in 
legislation won’t produce a normal sup- 
ply of cotton, 

In the absence of either congressional 
or USDA action to increase allotments 
for 1954, total acreage in 1954 could be 
as low as 17.5 million acres, or a reduc- 
tion below this year of about 35 percent. 


e Last-minute Bill Rejected—Congres- 
sional action to boost acreage, although 
approved by the House, was rejected by 
the Senate in closing days of the session 
due to sharp differences between the 
South and West over how extra acres, 
if any, should be divided. 

Opposition of the South is thought to 
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By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
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have killed the Farm Bureau’s plan. Ar- 
gument of lawmakers from older grow- 
ing areas is that the Bureau plan would 
give the South little or nothing, and im- 
pose upon it a reduced proportion of the 
increased national] allotment. 

Any final action by Congress probably 
won't differ much from the legislation 
that was approved in the lower house. 
This bill establishes a 22.5 million-acre 
allotment, plus added acres needed to 
keep any state from being cut more than 
29.5 percent below 1952. 


e Close to Cussing—Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson, as has been widely advertised, 
is not a profane man. But the latest 
cotton crop report probably brought him 
as close to cussing as he ever comes. 

Prior to announcement of the forecast 
for production this year of more than 
14.5 million bales, USDA insiders were 
guessing the figure would be 14 million 
bales. Even that was much higher than 
the 13 million bales that is estimated 
to be the maximum to avoid controls 
next year. 

In estimating this year’s production 
at 14.5 million bales, USDA points out, 
acreage abandonment (at about double 
the normal rate) has been taken into 
account, 


e Mexican Labor Program — Little 
change is anticipated in the program 
to bring Mexican labor into this coun- 
try. Congressional action to extend the 
program for two years through 1955, 
dces not include concessions to the C1O 
labor leaders who had been pushing for 
increased wages for the Mexican work- 
ers. 

Pay scales will be those “prevailing”’ 
in the areas concerned, with the Labor 
Department as usual responsible for en- 
forcement of housing and working stand- 
ards. Approximately 200,000 Mexican 
farm workers are expected to be hired 
under the program annually as in the 
past. 

Restoration of the air patrol and gen- 

eral tightening-up along the border— 
action taken to prevent the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease into U.S. cattle 
herds—may reduce somewhat the num- 
ber of “wetback” workers crossing into 
this country illegally to work on U.S. 
farms. 
e Farm Legislation Record—Farm legis- 
lation passed by the new Congress at 
its first session won’t revolutionize the 
agriculture of America. It won’t, for that 
matter, cause more than a ripple of 
change on most Southern farms. 

Few farm chores were completed, al- 
though drouth action by Congress was 
speedy. Much of the new legislation sim- 
ply extends laws that were already on 
the books, but about to expire. Highlights 
included these: 

(1) Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act for another year. This will 
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at least delay strengthening U.S. “pro- 
tectionists” who think cotton can con- 
tinue to be sold abroad without purchase 
by this country of foreign products. 

(2) Authorization for President Eis- 
enhower to distribute for free $100 mii- 
lion worth of U.S. surpluses to either 
friendly countries or “friendly peoples” 
in not-so-friendly countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

(3) Authority to sell $250 million 
worth of U.S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities to foreign nations in return 
for their own currencies, This would be 
done through the Mutual Security 
Agency, and foreign funds would be 
used to carry out our aid programs 
abroad. 

(4) Passage of new credit legisla- 
tion establishing the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration as an agency henceforth 
independent of the USDA, Idea is to 
move credit further from Washington 
and nearer to producers. 

(5) Approval of $5 million in “new” 
expenditures to carry out experimental 
flood contro] projects in 50 small water- 
sheds, three of them in Texas. 

(6) New powers for the Agriculture 
Secretary to reorganize his department. 


e Farm Prices and Politics—Farm price 
troubles are coming to roost in the White 
House itself. At a quiet strategy session 
with Eisenhower, GOP farm leaders 
from Capito] Hill told the President 
high supports probably would have to 
be continued beyond 1954. As long as 
markets are weak, they said in effect, it 
would be political dynamite to lower 
guarantees. 

Eisenhower is said to have agreed to 
go along with the legislators, if nothing 
better comes along, or markets do not 
improve substantially. It got scant at- 
tention in the press, but as he took off 
for his Colorado vacation, the President 
indicated his disturbed state of mind 
over the farm outlook. 

“If we had all our agricultural prob- 
lems solved,” he said, “I believe I’d en- 
joy my vacation.” 


e Texas Crushers’ 
Board Meets 


DIRECTORS of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association held their annual 
fali meeting Aug. 10 in San Antonio 
with President J. H. Fox, Hearne, pre- 
siding. Chairmen and vice-chairmen of 
standing committees attended the meet- 
ing to discuss activities for 1953-54. C. 
B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural direc- 
tor, reviewed objectives of the agricul- 
tural program; and Ed P. Byars, Fort 
Worth, traffic director, discussed cur- 
rent traffic and transportation questions. 

Other officers attending the meeting 
and discussing activities were R. P. 
Tull, vice-president, Bennette Wallin, 
treasurer, and Jack Whetstone, secre- 
tary, all of Dallas. Directors, in addition 
to Fox and Tull, are J. O. Atwell, Paris; 
Ben R. Barbee, Abilene; D. B. Denney, 
Wolfe City; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; 
A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. Carlyle New- 
berry, Gonzales; G, Simmons, Lub- 
bock; W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth; and 
Judson C. Womble, Caldwell. 


@ D. J. BUNNELL, formerly 
in charge of the Lever Brothers district 
office in Chicago has been transferred to 
the home office in New York where he 
is now general manager of the buying 
division. 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


it’s later than you think! 


It’s dry today. But what about tomorrow? If 
sudden rain should bring sudden infestation . . . and 
sudden, mounting demand for “3-5-40" dust, are you 
prepared to meet it? 


*3-5-40” compounded of 3% gamma BHC, 5% 
DDT and 40% finely ground sulfur is the largest selling 
cotton insecticide use today. Its action is fast, 
thorough, economical. “3-5-40” kills all major cotton 
pests. Controls the boll weevil, bollworm and pink 


bollworm, the cotton leafworm, aphid and flea hopper. 


the tarnished and rapid plant bug, Southern green 
stink bug, red spider mite, the grasshopper, thrip, 


garden cutworm and Fall army worm. 


Today, tomorrow, next week you may be needing 
“3-5-40". When you do, Ethyl can ship BHC to you fast. 
Our new plant at Baton Rouge, Louisiana is only hours 
away by rail or motor freight. But why wait for demand 
you know is coming? Call, write or wire Ethy! and 


order your BHC today. It’s later than you think. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indliubly, § aguiallira 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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As Viewed from 


The “PRESS” Box 


© Help Get the Money THE SPECIAL ARTICLE by National Cotton 
Council President Harold A. Young, beginning on Page 9, throws a 
strong light on the Council’s indispensability to the cotton industry, 
points up the urgent need for expanded research and education for cot- 
ton, and tells how ginners and crushers can help perpetuate their own 
business by helping to perpetuate the Council. 

In other words, the Council needs 10 cents for each bale from the 1953 
crop and it needs the help of ginners and crushers in getting the money. 
To argue earnestly for support of the Council at this stage of our fight 
to keep cotton strong is, we hope, unnecessary in the light of its tre- 
mendous accomplishments for cotton. 

We do hope you will read Harold Young’s article, if for no other rea- 
son than that we need occasionally to review what a great organization 
is doing for us. But don’t just read and forget: help get those dimes 
this year to keep the Council strong and effective for cotton ... and you. 











of machine harvested cotton was reduced 
materially in plots on which a regular 
defoliant was used as compared with 
no defoliant or use of a desiccant. 


© Topping Cotton Pays 

MECHANICAL TOPPING and defolia- 
tion of cotton at the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Shafter, Calif., aided mechani- 
cal harvesting, USDA reports. Experi- 


ments showed that either hand topping 
or mechanical topping assists in ma- 
turing the plants, preventing boll rot 
and obtaining more complete coverage 


© Loan Rates Announced 


USDA has announced that the average 
loan rate for 1953 crop upland cotton, 
basis Middling 7/8 inch, will be 30.80 


of plants with defoliants. Trash content cents per pound, gross weight. Average 


loan rate for American-Egyptian cot- 
ton is 74.52 cents per pound, net weight, 
and for Sea Island and Sealand the av- 
erage is 56.22 cents per pound, net 
weight. These prices are the same as the 
minimum levels announced Feb, 26, 1953. 


© Story Is a Stinker 


EVERY GINNER can tell a tale of 
strange objects showing up in seed cot- 
ton arriving at gins, but Fred Terrell, 
manager of the Howard Cooperative 
Gin Co., Waxahachie, Texas, has a story 
that’s hard to top. Terrell’s gin “pro- 
cessed” a skunk and the gin smelled to 
high heaven for several days after. 


© Lint Handling Handbook 


USDA has issued a handbook, Cotton 
Handling Guides for Warehouse Mana- 
gers and Foremen, designed to help 
those responsible for cotton handling 
operations to do the work more efficient- 
ly and with less labor. A copy may be 
obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion Services, PMA, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


© Takes to the Air 


TEXAS FARMERS will see more of 
their State Commissioner of Agriculture 
in the future. Commissioner John C. 
White, Austin, has been taking flying 
lessons and has purchased a plane for 
official use, White said the plane would 
enable him to reach any part of the na- 
tion’s largest state in a single day and 
that his travel costs would be no great- 
er than by auto. 








“Shake out” filter cake quickly with Valley 
Economy filter paper. Save breakdown time 

at the end of your filtering cycle. Save 
filter cloth wear 

ECONOMY paper is shipped in  press- 
width rolls to fit any type filter press. 
FILTER CLOTH available in a wide range 

of sizes and materials. 

FILTER PRESSES plate and frame or 

to order. 


recessed plate 
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FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


2718 East Avenue « Fresno, California 
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MAKES OUR 





‘Each year since 1950, the amount of machine- 
stripped cotton we've ginned has doubled—and | 
understand that’s pretty typical through the cotton 
belt. Well, you know how rough that stripped cotton 
is... full of everything from sticks, stems and green 
bolls to clods and tramp metal. Stands to reason the 
more of that cotton we get, the more abrasion our 
conveyor boxes will have to take. And because we 
figure stripper harvesting is here to stay, we plan to 
stick with BOARDMAN conveyor boxes from now 
on. We've used others in years past, but none that 
can stand up to BOARDMAN boxes. 


“From the time you install them, you can tell the 
difference. They're so nice and true, with no bellying 
out in the middle .. . and the flanges go together 








MACHINE-STRIPPED COTTON 


BOARDMAN CONVEYOR BOXES 
WORTH MORE THAN EVER! 


@ COVERS AND LININGS 
@ STANDARD OR SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION 
@ GATES AND OPENINGS TO ORDER 


ru BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
1403: 8 Wy TAT SR. PH. MElrose 8-5435 


Manufacturers of SuPERBLAST FANS 


PORTA-LOADERS @ PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 
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in a breeze, without a bit of waviness. But it’s after 
they go up that BOARDMAN conveyor boxes really 
show up the rest. They're made rugged, with extra 
careful workmanship, and wear so well you'll forget 
you've got ‘em. And like I say, that'll mean more 
than ever from now on.” 







@ COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
@ CONVEYOR BOXES 

































° Progress of the Crop ° 





HE FIRST TWO WEEKS of August have seen a continuation of the 
favorable progress of the cotton crop which began in July and was 
reflected in the Aug. 1 forecast by USDA that an average lint yield 20 
pounds per acre above the 1942-51 average will result in a crop of 
14,605,000 bales. USDA’s report, published on Page 42 of this issue, indi- 
cates that cotton entered the critical month of August in better than 
average condition in two-thirds of the Belt; and acreage abandonment, 
while considerably more than normal, has been smaller in dry areas than 


was feared a month ago. 


Lack of moisture and intense heat continued to hamper development 
of the crop during the past two weeks in some localities, and could be- 
come serious in the future; but the over-all picture as of mid-August 


looks favorable. 


Except for fairly general weevil infestations in some Southeastern 
States, where growers are busy poisoning, cotton insect damage on the 
whole is mostly scattered, local and light. 


While ALABAMA needs moisture in 
all areas and weevils are numerous, its 
cotton continues to make good progress 
and picking has started in the south. 
Cotton on light soil has started shed- 
ding from the dry weather. Poisoning 
is general for weevils, and some coun- 
ties report light to medium infestations 
of aphids and leafworms. 

ARIZONA cotton has made excellent 
growth and there has been no serious 
insect problem, although lygus bugs are 
increasing rapidly in some fields and a 
few locations report bollworms increas- 
ing. Maricopa and Pinal Counties com- 
plain of bolls rotting, and Verticillium 
wilt has hurt the crop in some areas. 
Picking has begun in the Yuma area. 

Central and west central ARKANSAS 
continue dry and some cotton is wilting 
and shedding, but the crop generally is 
fruiting well, and a good crop is in 
prospect. There has been no widespread 
insect damage, and poisoning is keeping 
insects well in check. 

In CALIFORNIA’S San Joaquin Val- 
ley below normal temperatures contrib- 
uted to slower development and some 
wilt in cotton. Hot weather favored cot- 
ton growth and fruiting in the Palo 
Verde Valley, where weeding, irriga- 
tion and some insect poisoning are un- 
der way. The Imperial Valley reports 
cotton making good growth, 

GEORGIA cotton is opening over most 
of the state and picking has started in 
southern counties, Condition and growth 
have been good, and weather most of 
the period favored control measures 
against the widespread weevil infesta- 
tion. Light to moderately heavy infes- 
tations of spider mites, aphids and 
leafworms have been found in a num- 
ber of counties. 

First bales have been ginned in many 
LOUISIANA parishes as the crop gen- 
erally is fruiting well and early plant- 
ings are maturing. Weevil, bollworm, 
leafworm, aphid and spider mite infes- 
tations increased slightly, but could be 
kept under control by growers who 
poisoned, Some local areas suffered de- 
structive attacks from fall armyworms. 

MISSISSIPPI has good cotton pros- 
pects, with the crop fruiting heavily 
over the state and opening in southern 
and central portions. Picking is likely to 
be well under way by Sept. 1. Weevils 
and some other pests have increased, 
but most farmers are keeping insects 
controlled. The over-all weevil infesta- 
tion is lower than in most recent years. 

Rain is needed in MISSOURI but the 
cotton outlook generally is favorable. 
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The crop is entering the critical period 
for insects, with bcllworms the greatest 
threat although weevils and other in- 
sects have appeared in some localities. 

Cotton in NEW MEXICO continues to 
make good growth although the recently 
planted dryland crop needs rain for 
future growth. Grasshoppers constitute 
the state’s worst insect problem, Fre- 
quent poisoning is keeping bollworms 
controlled. Dona Ana, Chaves and Eddy 
Counties report aphids appearing in 
fields that were dusted early, and there 
were scatttered reports of thrips, flea- 
hoppers, red spiders and lygus bugs. 

VORTH CAROLINA has had exces- 
sive heat and variable rains following 
the driest July on record at many points. 
At press time, crop damage from the Aug. 
13 hurricane and heavy rains was yet 
to be determined. Condition of soil mois- 
ture and of the cotton crop varies from 
fair to good. Boll weevils are present in 
all cotton counties and abundant in some. 
Many localities report bollworms and 
red spiders but no general damage as 
yet. 

Cotton has made rapid growth over 
most of OKLAHOMA and is fruiting 
well in the southwest, but some eastern 
areas want dry weather. Moisture is ad- 
equate except In the northwest and parts 
of the southwest. Weevils are increasing 
rapidly in the eastern part of the state, 
reaching the critical point in some coun- 
ties. Some countizs complain of boll- 
worm damage and the season’s first 
leafworms have appeared in Harmon 
County. 

Picking and ginning are becoming 
general in SOUTH CAROLINA, where 
cotton prospects are good on the whole 
and have been improved by showers to 
locally heavy rains. Pests, including 
weevils, bollworms, spider mites and 
aphids, are rather widespread and farm- 
ers are urged to use control measures 
suited to their individual situation. 

TENNESSEE cotton is making good 
progress, although there has been some 
shedding and much of the state needs 
rain. Weevils have damaged the crop 
in a few counties. 

Much of TEXAS has had hot, dry 
weather most of the past two weeks al- 
though local rains were beneficial in 
some areas. Cotton, however, made fair 
to good progress except in late sections 
that need rain badly. Picking is about 
completed in the Valley and Coastal Bend 
and moving steadily upstate. Irrigated 
cotton is fruiting well en the South 
Plains, where local observers now expect 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Delta Ginners Hear 
Quality Stressed 


@ FOURTH ANNUAL short 
course had one-day session at 
Greenville; then moved to Mem- 
phis for visits to gin plants. 


“If mills can’t sell their cotton goods, 
then gins and cotton farms are unnec- 
essary,” said John Bell, Inman Mills, In- 
man, S.C., at the Aug. 11 session of 
the fourth annual Delta Gin Owners and 
Operators Short Course held at Green- 
ville, Miss. 

Bell, who is chairman of the cotton 
buyers’ division of the South Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers Association, listed 
tar spots, over-heated cotton, oil and 
grease soiling, and seed particles in cot- 
ton as the five most prevalent problems 
in the industry today. These things, he 
asserted, account for the largest num- 
bers of rejected goods. 

Cotton, he continued, is in the most 
favorable position that it has been in 
for some time. In order to keep it that 
way, the cotton buyer urged industry 
members to watch out for defective 
products. 

Six Mississippi ginners were on the 
program during the first day of the 
short course. They are A. O, Robinson, 
Scott; C. E. Gibson, Anguilla; S. C. Hite, 
Jonestown; C. M. Jones, Inverness; L. 
K. Pounds, Boyle, and W. H. Hawkins, 
Greenwood. 

Other speakers heard at the Aug. 11 
session in Greenville include Hubert B. 
Crosby, Greenviile, chairman, Delta 
Council ginning improvement commit- 
tee; Maury Knowlton, Perthshire, plant- 
er; Harris Barnes, Jr., Connell Co., 
Clarksdale; Tom J. Johnston, Extension 
ginning specialist, State College, and 
John E. Ross, Jr., U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory, Stoneville. 

The short course was in recess on 
Aug. 12 as ginners made the trip from 
Greenville to Memphis, where they vis- 
ited the plants of gin machinery manu- 
facturers and nearby gins on Aug. 
13-14. Ginners received firsthand in- 
struction from factory personnel] in gin- 
ning operations and were given the op- 
portunity to examine equipment. Em- 
phasis at the two-day Memphis session 
was on maintaining and improving 
cotton quality. 

The short course was sponsored by 
the Delta Council and Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service in cooperation with the 
gin machinery manufacturers. 


Work on New Dallas Hotel 
To Start in September 


Of interest to ginners and crushers, 
because of the importance of Dallas as 
a convention center for their industries, 
is the announcement by officials of Stat- 
ler Hotels that construction of a new 
hotel in Da'las will begin in September. 

Unofficially estimated to cost $15 mil- 
lion, the hotel is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1955. Dallas has subscribed 
$1.5 million toward the cost of the en- 
terprise, which will add 1,000 rooms to 
the city’s hotel capacity. The building 
will be located at Commerce and St. 
Paul Streets. 
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QUICKLY...SAFELY...ECONOMICALLY 


UNLOADS SEED TRUCKS ~ 


With one man and 8 h.p. it removes fifteen ton 
loads in five minutes. The Gibson Unloader does 
its job with an easily-controlled 6-foot-square 
“spade; actuated by only 8 total horsepower— 
governed by 2 controls that anyone can learn to 
handle with a few minutes practice. That's the 
story in a nutshell. 

The tube at the top is a hydraulic cylinder that 
lifts or lowers the “spade.” It is operated by a 3 
h.p. motor driven pump which also works a cyl- 
inder to shift the “spade” sideways. The “spade” 
moves back and forth in the truck on a carriage 


driven by a 5 h.p. motor. That's all the power. 


That's all the power cost. 

The operator sits on a seat provided on top of 
the carriage, with the two controls at hand. He 
can see below him clearly, and aytomatic cut-offs 
prevent motion beyond the safety-point. So he 
can work fast, safely. 

Operation on a test basis last season showed 
the machine has plenty of power; does its job 
well and quickly; gets the line of trucks moving 
in and out of the Mill faster; saves money on cost 
and on operation over any other known way of 
unloading seed. 


Write us for full details of ... 


THE LUMMUS-MADE GIBSON 


SEED UNLOADER 


oe COTTON GIN ¢€O. 


DALLAS, 
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“1 wouldn’t have anything but Cat* Engines powering 


my gin,” CC. M. Stacey says. “They're thoroughly 


dependable and economical.” 


In the Belleville Gin, which he operates, two 
Caterpillar D13000 Cotton Gin Engines are V-belted 
to a common jackshaft, driving a Murray 3-stand gin 
with a capacity of four bales an hour. This unusual 
hook-up points the way for other gin owners to add an 


engine for economical power when they need to expand. 


All Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines use low-cost 
No. 2 furnace oil without fouling, even at idling speeds. 
They're designed for the job—specially protected 
against lint and dust. And they’re built to deliver the 
steady flow of power that maintains uniform saw speeds 
for top-quality samples. 

The dependability of the big yellow engines is a 


byword among ginners. You can’t afford a_break- 
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“ony YELLOW PAINT 


—C. M. Stacey, Belleville, Ala. 


down when the yard’s full of cotton. These power plants 
have a reputation for trouble-free performance, and 
your Caterpillar Dealer backs it up with prompt service 
and genuine parts. Talk over your ginning problems 
with him today. He can prove what a Cat Engine can 
do for you, and he has several sizes, up to 500 HP, for 
quick delivery. 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Cat and Catorpitiar are registered trademarks ~® 


vE CLAIMS 
ce ys prove THe 
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YOUR HEAD 


QUARTERS FOR 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 





Experienced engine men, who are ff 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 






MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night. . . 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 







PARTS — IN STOCK... 


No waiting for replacement parts 

we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 





COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POWER 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Little Rock Fort Smith —- McGhee 
West Memphis — Camden 


ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MISSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene 


R. B. George Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio -— Corpus Christi 


West Texas Machinery Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 










@ Picking Contestants 


To See Machines 
MECHANICAL PICKERS will be dem- 


onstrated at the fourteenth annual Na- 
tional Cotton Picking Contest at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., Oct. 1-2, as 250 men compete 
for $2,500 in vash awards for hand 
picking. For the first time in the history 
of the contest, all makes of mechanical 
pickers will be demonstrated. 

In addition to the picking contest and 
mechanical demonstration, there will be 
the selection of a contest queen, a pa- 
rade of floats, street dances, a cotton 
court and ball and addresses by agri- 
cultural leaders. 

Sponsored by the Blytheville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the contest has 
an advisory board that includes Senator 





Get the BEST in 
Magnetic Separators 





Reduces 


Production Costs 


Cuts 


Down Time 


Lengthens 


Equipment Life 


Drop a card for 
full detailed infor- 
mation—or request 
our nearest repre- 


sentative to call. 





MAGNI-POWER CO. “2°3:" 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PERMANENT MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 








Clinton P. Anderson, Aibuquerque, N.M.; 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
tomeo EF. Short, Brinkley, Ark.; Allan B. 
Kline, Chicago; Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
Houston; Charles R. Sayre, Scott, Miss.; 
Everett R. Cook, Memphis; Hugh Co- 
mer, Sylacauga, Ala.; Ben J, Williams, 
New Orleans; L. T. Barringer, Mem- 
phis; R. E. L. Wilson a. Wilson, Ark.; 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas; J. 
Lee Bearden, Leachville, Ark.; and 
Harold F. Ohlendorf, Osceola, Ark. 


Over 6.6 Million Pounds 
Peanuts Sold by PMA 


USDA’s New Orleans Production and 
Marketing Administration office has 
announced the sale of approximately 
6,679,255 pounds of peanuts for crush- 
ing. The commodity office points out 
that this figure represents total peanuts 
sold for the week ending Aug. 5, 1953. 

Successful bidders were Suffolk Oil 
Mill, Inc., Suffolk, Va., 757,595 pounds; 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
1,000,000 pounds; Ashburn Peanut Co., 
Ashburn, Ga., 1,515,780 pounds; Farm- 
ers Products Co., Thomasville, Ga., 
535,140 pounds; Greenwood Products Co., 
Graceville, Fla., 368,040 pounds; and 
Sessions Co., Inc., Enterprise, Ala., 
2,502,700 pounds, 


Dallas Firm Suffers Fire, 


se 
Explosion Damage 

Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Dallas, 
suffered damage estimated at $75,000 
resulting from an explosion and fire 
Aug. 7. One employee was critically in- 
jured and a passing motorist was also 
injured by the blast that extended into 
the street. 

The company, owned by Earl Sproles 
and Harold Cook, deals in new and used 
oil mill machinery. The explosion oc- 
curred when Marvin Massey, an em- 
ployee, struck a match to light a cigar- 
ette shortly after entering the building 
at 7 a.m. and was caused by an accumu- 
lation of gas that seeped into a room 
from outside the building. Massey was 
critically burned and his condition was 
described as very serious when this is- 
sue went to press. Sproles said the dam- 
age to the building was covered by in- 
surance. 


Soybean Crop Large, Stocks 
Are Highest on Record 


295 million 
forecast by 
three million 
and four 


crop of 
was 
19538, 


A near record 
bushels of soybeans 
USDA Aug. 1 for 
bushels above the 1952 crop 
million less than the record 1950 crop. 

The 62 million bushels of soybeans 
in storage cn July 1, as reported by 
USDA, represented the largest stocks 
for the date in the 12 years for which 
reports are available. Current stocks 
exceed the previous high in 1951 by 
nearly 10 million bushels and are nearly 
17 million bushels larger than supplies 
stored a year ago. 

Farm stocks of 19,877,000 bushels on 
July 1 compared with 5,864,000 bushels 
on July 1, 1952, and $,996,000 bushels 
on the date in 1951. Soybeans in storage 
at interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses were 11,399,000 bushels on July 
1, compared with 4,640,000 a year ago; 
and processing plants held 27,000,000 
bushels of beans, compared with 30,- 
838,000 bushels on July 1, 1952. 
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Hollowell To Be Married 


MR. AND MRS. Fletcher Brammitt Ful- 


ler, Henderson, N.C., have announced 
that their daughter, Raven Levelle Ful- 
ler, will be married to Edward T. Hollo- 
well, Atlanta, Aug. 29 at Liberty Con- 
gregational Christian Church, Hender- 
son. Hollowell, pictured above, is South- 
eastern representative of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association Edu- 
cational Service. The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press joins Hollowell’s many friends 
in the industry in extending congratula- 
tions. 


e Drouth Areas Order 
195,000 Tons Meal 


A TOTAL of 195,000 tons of cottonseed 


meal and cake had been requested to 
Aug. 10 by drouth areas and 165,406 
tons had heen ordered shipped, New 
Orleans conimodity office of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 


USDA, reported. By states, the tonnage 
was as follows: 


Tons Tons 
State Requested Ordered Shipped 
Ark. 3,926 1,208 
Colo. 4,400 2,520 
Kan. 13,720 9,940 
Mo. 8,740 5,040 
N.M. 16,975 13,983 
Okla. 20,660 17,840 
Texas 126,954 115,875 


PMA announced Aug. 7 that crushers 
had repurchased 381,683 tons of the to- 
tal of 1,194,489 tons tendered to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by cotton oil 
mills; and that 280,202 tons of meal and 
cake had been disposed of through di- 
rect domestic sales and 84,501 tons 
through export sales. 


1953-54 Supply of Wheat 


Is Largest on Record 


USDA reports that the supply of 1.7 
billion bushels of wheat in prospect 
for 1953-54 is the largest on record. 
Carryover stocks are the largest since 
1943 and more than double those a year 
ago, while the indicated 1953 crop is 
the fourth largest on record. Disappear- 
ance of wheat last season was the sec- 
ond smallest of the last 10 years. 
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TONS PER DAY 
with a standard of .40 


A 2a ws 



















Two French Screw Presses with Individual Cooker-Dryers and 75 Horsepower Motors installed at Ninety-Six 
Mfg. Co., Ninety-Six, South Carolina. Mr. H. T. Sloan, Manager and Mr. R. T. Herring, Superintendent. 


CARLOAD ANALYSIS—— 


DURING THIS RUN: The above oil mill operated the two French 





ACID 1.2 Screw Presses at tonnages between 77 and 83 
Refining Loss 5.7 
Refined Color 3.9 in 24 hours. For the last three weeks of 


Bleached Color 09 








operation they averaged a standard of .40. 





Write today for information on what this equipment can mean in your operation. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
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® Loan Procedure on 


Lint Summarized 


THE LOAN PROCEDURE for 1953 
cotton under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration program is, generally speaking, 
the same as that used under the 1951 
program, says the cotton department of 
The First National Bank of Memphis. 
The bank has issued the following sum- 
mary of the 1953 program for American 
upland cotton. 

Eligible producers may obtain loans 
from approved lending agencies or di- 


rect from the New Orleans Production 
and Marketing Administration office 
through April 30, 1954, and loans will 


mature July 31, 1954, or upon demand 
by CCC, Cotton received in payment 
of standing or fixed rent or in which a 
landlord has purchased his tenant's 


share shall be ineligible for the loan. 
However, a landlord may obtain a loan 
on cotton in which he and a tenant or 
sharecropper have an interest if he has 
a legal rignt to do so. In such cases the 
share tenants or sharecroppers must 
be paid their pro rata share of the loan 
proceeds and their pro rata share of any 
additional proceeds received from the 
cotton. Notes must be prepared and cer- 
tified by an authorized clerk. This year 
the agreement of warehouseman on the 
note may be dated not more than 15 
days preceding the date of the note, but 
again may not be dated subsequent to 
the date of the note. 

All notes must be submitted to the 
New Orleans PMA office within 15 days 
after the date of disbursement of the 
notes and the lending agency must indi- 
cate on the CCC transmittal letter 
whether it desires CCC to purchase or 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


Hi The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press is the exclusive 
magazine of the cotton gin- 
ning and oilseed processing 
industries .. . @ progressive 
and responsible publication 
read by cotton ginners, cot- 
tonseed crushers and other 
oilseed processors from Cal- 
ifornia to the Carolinas. 
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pool the notes. The lending agency will 
receive interest from the average date 
on the notes until settlement is made by 
CCC. Should immediate payment for 
loans be desired, arrangements may be 
made with the CCC whereby the lending 
agency may draw sight drafts on CCC 
through a federal reserve bank or branch, 
enclosing in the draft the supporting 
transmittal letter, notes and warehouse 
receipts. Under this arrangement the 
lending agency will receive a servicing 
fee of five cents per bale in lieu of ac- 
crued interest. This year the producer 
will pay four percent interest. Lending 
agencies investing in this paper will 
receive 2% percent and the CCC 1'% 
percent. 

Each note must contain cotton of only 
one grade and staple. Should the pro- 
ducer desire to redeem his cotton, he 
must redeem all the cotton on a note 
as partial redemptions will not be al- 
lowed, Clerks, in preparing notes, must 
change the interest rate to read four 
percent, as a carryover of last year’s 
forms will be used. Also, the producer 
should receive this year the copy of the 
note marked “County Office Copy,” as 
well as the “Producer’s Copy.” Continu- 
ing the procedure begun last year, the 
name on the warehouse receipt need not 
be a party to the note—warehouse re- 
ceipts must be negotiable and properly 
endorsed in blank so as to vest title in 
the holder, or may be issued to bearer. 

Upon final approval of each note by 
the CCC in New Orleans, the producer 
will receive a producer’s loan statement, 
on the reverse of which is a producer's 
equity transfer as in 1951. Producers 
in areas where there is not a qualified 
CCC “witness” available to witness 
equity transfers will welcome a new 
provision whereby they may be witnessed 
by a notary public. As in the past, equity 
transfers must be submitted within 15 
days to the CCC custodial office serving 
the district in which the cotton was 
stored at the time the loan was obtained. 
It is no longer necessary that equity 
transfers show the amount paid for the 
equity. 


@ Carbon Dioxide for 
Alkaline Soils 


CARBON DIOXIDE is advocated as a 
simple remedy for alkaline soils by F. 
W. McGugin, soil chemist at Fresno, 
Calif. MeGugin says the compound, often 
called carbonic acid, can neutralize the 
alkali and make soils suitable for crops. 
He says that many California wells sup- 
ply water containing carbon dioxide and 


that this, rather than leaching, has 
made the soil useful. McGugin states 
that farmers can add the material to 


their irrigation water at less cost than 
they can use some other methods of 
neutralizing alkaline soils. 


Margarine Output in 1953 


Is Down 1.7 Percent 


Total margarine production in the 
period January-June 1953 was 640,496,- 
000 pounds or 1.7 percent below the 
651,868,000 pounds produced in the first 
six months of 1952. Production in June 
1953 was as tollows: colored, 99,004,000 
pounds; uncolored, 4,199,000 pounds. For 
the same month a year ago total produc- 
tion was 93,432,000 pounds of colored 
margarine and 10,608,000 pounds of un- 
colored, 
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Oil Mill SAVES $14,790 FIRST YEAR with 
filter that one man cleans in 20 MINUTES 





Labor cost cut two-thirds ... and an 


Look at the amazing savings made in this mill installation which gives every promise of 
(ACTUAL OPERATING FIGURES) delivering sensational savings for years 

BEFORE AFTER to come, 
Oil production rate 10,000 Ib/he. 10,000 Ib/he. Here’s the almost unbelievable true 
Filters used Two 960 sq. ft. One 500 sq. ft. story of an oil mill that saves $10,000 on 


” 


late-and-frame Niagara Style “H : . . . 
P ‘ 6 ; filter cloth, plus $4,800 in filter labor, 
presses s 2 é . * 
Flow rate 10 Ib/he/sq. ft. 30 Wb/lae/seq. ft the first year after installing a Niagara 
Viltering time/eycle t hrs. 1's hrs. Style He” Filter. 
Throughput/cyele 10 Ib/sq. ft. WO Ib/sq. ft. Is your mill paying the high price of 
Air blowing time I he. — handling and dressing heavy filter plates? 
Labor for each cleaning 2 man-hrs. hy man-hr. . . . 
Buying and washing thousands of yards 
Labor per day 12 man-hrs. 1 man-hrs. ie ap ending: : : 
OE HEA Oe ee of cloth? ‘Taking filters apart and put- 
Direct labor costs per year $7,150 2,360 ting ’em together again between cycles? 
I , wig ’ 5 ~ id Pp 
(excluding cloth handling) You don’t need to stand these high 
Cost of replacing filter $10,000 Nothing, for first . . . . 
costs. If yours is a typical mill, you can 
cloths per year year. All-metal - : ‘ : 
cthiiliy fia: Henares neuen make savings like those shown here— 
be renewed for with the Niagara Style “I” Filter. 
i $2,600 if it ever . + . 1 : 
Total Savings, first year $14,790 If you'd like the whole story — without 


becomes necessary. 








obligation— write or wire us today. 





NIAGARA FILTERS DIVISION, American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
Dept. CG-853, East Moline, illinois 


e 5 Please rush details on the Style “HY Filter, 
Qt DIVISION . m 
ame : litle 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. 









Company 


Address 
Dept. CG-853, East Moline, Illinois wns si Mia 


IN EUROPE: Niagara Filters Europe, 36 Leidsegracht, Amsterdam-C, Holland CD Gb AE GD cin GEN CS DD SN i a A EN MN SS ED em 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of issue. 
Write copy plainly 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 
FOR SALE 72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 


presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader 
if it’s used in oil mill, we have it Vv. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No, 108, Fort Worth, Texas 
OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 45” 5-high 
cooker Everything for hydraulic press rooms 
141 and 176-saw Carver linters 36” Chandler 
hullers — filter and 36” Bauer [ros 
Motor driven attrition mill electric motors 
serew conveyor and hangers. Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Tex- 
as, Telephone PRospect 595% 

FOR SALE -1-—D-K, 4 
back gear drive, hydraulic pump. 1-—D-K 
B&B. RH hydraulie cake former. Also 26” Bauer 
Bros. attrition mill direct drive 2-30 h.p. motors 
Pump and former almost new Producers Co- 
operative Oil Mill, P. O. Box 911, Oklahoma City, 
Okla 


OL, 
solvent 
speed expellers 
ers, meal coolers 
complete 

mills 


presses 26” 


h.p., 
model 


eyl., & plunger, all 


Complete 
Anderson high 
stack eook- 
screening 
angle 
Glen 


FOR SALE 


motor 


MILL 


plants, 


EQUIPMENT 
rebuilt’ twin 
Fren h 
filter pres 
modern prepressing oF 
Pittock and Associates, 


screw presses 


es, oil 


press expeller 


Riddle, Pa 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


Compresses and Oil 
it is to your advantage 
with the best 
Phillips, phone 
Corpus Christi, 


Gins 
elling 
handle the best 

Wire M. M 


Box 1288 


SALE Cotton 
Mills. If buying or 
to contact us. Only 
Call, Write or 
Night 56-4555, 


FOR 


price 
Day or 
Texas 
FOR SALE Lummus cylinder 
packing press, good condition priced reasonable 
J. Herbert Pittman, Whitakers, N.C 


and ram for up 








Electric Motors 



















Sales 






.. Repair 





motors in stock: 


Partial list of 
1— 300 hp 

1-260 hp 60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-200 hp 60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6 


8/60/2300/900 
% 
3 

200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
3 
8 


rpm, slip ring 







4-150 hp 60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2-150 hp 60/440/960 rpm, slip ring 






e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock 
$-4711 













Dallas 
HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 








GINNERS-—When in need of machinery or power 


call us first. We have many items of new and 


reconditioned equipment in stock ready for 
prompt shipment —R. Bb. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Tel.: 2-4141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
producing section 
cated on national 


Gin plant in the heart of the cotton 
of Southeast Missouri and lo- 
highway and railroad. Can be 


bought at reasonable price. Outfit consists of 
4/80 saw Murray stands, Mitchell cleaners and 
feeders, Mitchell Super Units, Murray lint clean- 
ers, electric motors, tramper and bale cotton 
press with hydraulic pump, powered with F 
diesel engine. Large gin site together with gin 
building, s/c house, ¢/s house, office and scales. 
Write Kex “Bootheel” c/o Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 

SALE. Gin building, gin lot and complete 3-50 
Murray gin outfit located at Joppa, Alabama, 


Alabama, on August 22, 
The Southern Cotton 
Alabama 


will be sold at Cullman, 
1953. For details contact 
Oil Company at Cullman, 
FOR SALE 
new yvins, all in 
derful crop. New 
to 7000) bales. Price 
Also 4/90, ail electric 
er. Cinned 6100 last 


Several real late model, practically 
100% irrigated areas with won- 
5/90 that should gin from 5000 
$125,000 with good terms 
power, new Moss lint clean- 
year, should do that well or 


better this year. Price $125,000 with good terms. 
These and many others. Call or see M. M. 
Phillips at) Plainsman Hotel, Lubbock, Texas, 
Phone LD-53 or LD-51 

FOR SALE Fifty inch impact cleaner, 5 plain 
hoppers for 60” Mitchells. Kimbell Gin, Earth, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE- Three single head gin saw filer- 
xummer. Like new, perfect condition. Grady Me- 


Keown, Box 213, Andrews, Texas 


FOR SALE 1 Continental trough dryer (no 
burner), | all steel Gullett condenser for three 
tands. | four drum Continntal incline cleaner. 
Will seli cheap. Woodville Gin, Ine., Woodville, 
Miss 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED 1-60” Super Mitchell extractor feeder 
V belt drive with hot air inlet. R. C. Ray, Box 
161, Collins, Miss 

WANTED 
double box 
Company, 


Good single or 


Rose Seed 


used tru-line gummer, 
linter press. Write details 
Clarksdale, Miss 








Personnel Ads 


NEED RELIABLE WHITE MAN to serve as as- 
sistant superintendent. Call or wire Taft Cotton 
Oil Company, Taft, Texas. 

WANTED | First 


Premium quality 


Class Gin Specialty Salesmen. 
merchandise with attractive 
commission deal. Write full particulars and ree- 
ommendations regarding self. Taylor Metal 
Products, Weslaco, Texas 

WANTED Oil mill cashier-bookkeeper with oii 
mill experience. Give full particulars with ap- 
plication. Address Box “QA” e/o Cotton Gin & Oil 
Mill Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 

WANTED = Experienced 
for position as gvinner on 


Press, 
Hardwicke-Etter  yginner 
5-S0 Hardwicke-Etter 


plant located in southeast Missouri territory. Em- 
ployment on full-time or six months basis Write 
tox “WS” ce 0 Cotton Gin and Oi! Mill Press, 
I. O;. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 856 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diese] engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 


FOR SALE—One set of newly recut rolls for 
Allis-Chalmers 10 x 42, two pair high soybean 
eracking  rolls.--Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, 
Champaign, Llinois 

FOR SALE. Slightly used Howe wagon scales, 
20,000 Ibs. capacity, platform 24° long and 10’ 
wide, serial no. 1158895. Seales may be inspected 


at installation. Johnson Cotton Company Ginnery, 
Lillington, N. C. Call Johnson Cotton Company, 
Dunn for appointment 
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Progress of the Crop 
(Continued from Page 26) 


the crop to exceed a million bales despite 
the sharply reduced dryland production. 
Progress is favorable over most of the 
Blacklands and in eastern and _ north- 
eastern counties. 

Fleahopper infestations dropped in 
central, north central and northeastern 
counties, but weevil and bollworm num- 
bers continue large in south central and 
eastern areas. There was a marked in- 
crease of weevils in some northeastern 
counties, and injurious bollworm infes- 
tations have increased in north central, 
northeast and northwest areas. Injury 
from spider mites is spotted, heaviest 
in bottomlands of south central counties. 

Bloom inspections have revealed the 
first pink bollworm infestations of the 
season in the West Texas counties of 
Kimble, Mason, Menard, Irion, Howard, 
Martin and Terry. North Texas and 
Oklahoma’ inspections were negative 
through July. Gin trash inspections in 
the following counties showed the fol- 
lowing pink bollworm larvae per bush- 
el: Atascosa County 60, Bexar 26, Frio 
35, and Wilson 27. 


e $45 per Worker Cost 
Of 1952 Accidents 


THE IMPORTANCE of preventing ac- 
cidents in gins, oil mills and other in- 
dustrial plants is underlined by the re- 
port, just released by the National Safe- 
ty Council, that occupational accidents 
in 1952 cost U.S. industry $45 per work- 
er. Fifteen thousand persons were killed 
and two million injured while at work, 
and 250 million man-days of work were 
lost through accidents, Single copies of 
the report may be obtained, at 75 cents 
each, from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Ginners who missed the discussion of 
accident control in gins in the July 18 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press will do well to look up this thought- 
ful discussion of the subject by K. R. 
Welsh, Hartford Accident and Indemn- 
ity Co., Dallas, in an address at the 1953 
convention of New Mexico Ginners’ As- 
sociation, 


Tar From Warehouse Roofs 


a 
May Contaminate Cotton 

As part of its intensive campaign 
against tar spots in cotton fabrics, the 
National Cotton Council stresses that 
tar dripping through warehouse ceil- 
ings may contaminate cotton while in 
storage. 

Many warehouse roofs are made of 
tar and gravel laid over planks. The 
planks often warp and break the roof- 
ing paper underneath, allowing the melt- 
ing tar to seep through. This condition 
occurs in spinners’ warehouses as well 
as public warehouses, the Council states. 

One spinner has reported that he in- 
tends to meet the problem by placing 
sisalkraft paper on the underside of 
the roof to prevent tar seepage, accord- 
ing to the Council. This material, the 
spinner states, costs about $90 per 
building (50x100-feet). 

Besides warehouse roofs, other major 





tar sources include contaminated bag- 
ging at the gin, asphalt-coated pick- 
sacks and boxcars used for shipping 
cotton. 
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e Robert Jackson on 


Korean Mission 


ROBERT C., JACKSON, executive vice- 
president, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, is a member of a spe- 
cial mission enroute to Korea to make 
a three-week study of that country’s 





ROBERT C. JACKSON 


relief and economic problems. The mis- 
sion left San Francisco by plane Aug. 
14. 

This is the second such mission spon- 
sored by the American-Korean Founda- 
tion, of which Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
is chairman. The mission is made up of 
specialists in primary areas of rehabili- 
tation. In addition to Jackson, the mem- 
bers include: 

Palmer Bevis, executive director, 
American-Korean Foundation; Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, director, National Educa- 
tion Association; Leonard W. Mayo, di- 
rector, Association for the Aid of Crip- 
pled Children; Edgar M. Queeny, board 
chairman, Monsanto Chemical Company; 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., professor and 
chairman, Department of Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation, New York Un- 
iversity college of medicine; Eugene 
Taylor, representing the Natienal So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults; 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet; William 
Zeckendorf, president, Webb & Knapp 
Inc., nationally known real estate de- 
velopment concern; John S. Zinsser, vice 
chairman, Sharpe & Dohme Div., Merck 
& Company; and John Price Bell, pub- 
lie relations director for the mission. 

Textile industry officials, whose as- 
sistance had been asked in selecting a 
textile representative, endorsed — the 
choice of Jackson because of his exper- 
ience in foreign textile problems and 
the domestic raw cotton and manufac- 
turing industries. Prior to his present 
work with the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion, he was associated with the Nation- 
al Cotton Council in development pro- 
grams for the cotton producing industry. 
At the close of World War II he went 
to Germany and took part in the cotton 
and cotton-textile program worked out 
by military government authorities for 
that country. In 1950, he was chairman 
of the Anglo-American textile mission to 
Japan. Last fall he went to Buxton, 


England, as assistant to Robert T. Stev- 
ens, 


present Secretary of the Army, 
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whe was then chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the International Cotton 
Textile Conference. 


Dr. Rusk, the mission leader, observed 
that while this is a private relief oper- 
ation, it has been approved at highest 
governmental and military levels and 
its recommendations will form a_ basis 
of information and advice toward form- 
ulating programs aimed at rebuilding 
the economy. In addition to private 
funds which will be administered di- 
rectly by the American-Korean Foun- 
dation, the reconstruction task will in- 
volve federal expenditures estimated by 
White House authorities at $1 billion 
during the coming five years. 

The textile member of the mission 
has been requested by government 
agencies to make specific studies en- 
compassing Korean raw material re- 
quirements and textile manufacturing 
rescurces. Government officials indicated 
his findings will assist in their deter- 
mination of policies in Korea relative to 
the extent and manner of industrial re- 
construction, fiber supplies, and similar 
textile matters. 


Vegetable Oil Imports 
To Be Down in Cuba 


Cuban imports of vegetable fats and 
oils in 1953 are expected to be at lower 
levels than last year, USDA says. There 
has been a general reduction in the de- 
mand for fats and oils in Cuba since 
the latter part of 1952. 

Edible fats and oils imported in 1952 
totaled 9,450 tons. Olive oi! imports to- 
taled 3,500 tons; soybean oil, 4,450 tons; 
cottonseed oil, 600 tons; peanut oil, 550 
tons; coconut oil, 150 tons, and vegeta- 
ble shortening, 200 tons. Inedible im- 
ports consisted of 2,458 tons of coconut 
oil and 62 tons of palm oil. 

While olive oil is generally preferred 
to lard in Cuba, comparatively low prices 
of lard imported from the U.S. caused a 
substantial increase in lard consump- 
tion in 1952. 





Harvest of Castor Beans 
Has Started in Texas 


Castor bean harvesting in Texas has 
started, the Dallas office of the Produe- 
tion and Marketing Administration has 
announced. PMA is operating hulling 
centers at Carrizo Springs, San An- 
tonio and Giddings and private com- 
panies are operating hulling centers 
in other areas. 

Commodity Credit Corporation has 
contracts to take castor bean production 
of 38,272 acres in Texas, 30,754 in Ok- 
lahoma and 3,054 in Arkansas. CCC will 
offer the beans for sale for crushing. 
About 3,000 tons have already been of- 
fered for August-October delivery, the 
Dallas office announces. 


Mississippi Agronomist 
Completes MSA Duty 


Dr. Ivan E. Miles, Mississippi State 
College agronomist, has returned to his 
Extension Service, research and teaching 
duties after 1% years in the Philippire 
Islands where he served as a fertilizer 
specialist with the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Use of commercial fertilizer to in- 
crease crops yields has been one of the 
quickest and most effective ways of 
helping the many small farmers of the 
Philippines to better their way of life 
and resist communism, Dr. Miles states. 

Through the MSA program, fertilizer 
for the Philippines has been purchased, 
much of it from the U.S. Some fertiliz- 
er has been distributed to every province. 


Oct. 15 Date for Cotton 
Field Day in Chickasha 


Oct. 15 has been announced as the 
date for the 1953 Cotton Field Dey at 
the Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha. This will be the fourth year 
that the event has been held by the 
Station with the cooperation of ginners, 
crushers and others interested in cotton. 
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You can depend upon the accuracy of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Displacement Meters, regardless of pressure 
or wide load variations or other variables. You can closely 
match your needs in capacity, with ample ability to absorb 
overloads. And—R-C’ Meters are compact, thus requiring 
little floor space. Their long-time reliability comes from designs 
based on almost a century of specialized experience in handling 


gas and air. For details, ask for Meter Bulletin M-152. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWE 
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Gaolune 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
536 Carolina Ave. + Connersville, Indiana 
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e Tung Products Data 
Released by USDA 


INFORMATION on the chemical compo- 
siticn of tung hulls and cake is containea 
in the publication, Tung Hulls and 
Press Cake, recently published by USDA. 
Free copies may be obtained from U.S. 
Tung Oi] Laboratory, Bogalusa, La., a 
field laboratory of the Southern Regional! 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans. 

R. L. Holmes and R. S. McKinney of 
the Bogalusa laboratory analyzed com- 
mercial hulls and press cake produced in 
each of the 14 tung mills operating in 
the U.S. On the basis of their analyses, 
the researchers consider new uses possi- 
ble, but at present the existing uses ap- 
pear to be brightest. Although a_pro- 


tein content in tung press cake of 23.1 
percent (average, on the basis of an av- 
erage of 3.9 percent nitrogen) indicates 
that it would be a good stock feed, toxic 
substances are present, and research 
would be needed to develop means of 
detoxifying the material. Also, a high 
crude fiber content is an obstacle to be 
overcome, 

Tung hulls are used to a limited ex- 
tent in mixed fertilizers; as a source of 
additional organic matter in the grow- 
ing of tung trees; and as a mulching 
material for ornamental shrubs. All 
tung press cake is sold as fertilizer. Ex- 
tended uses are needed in a_ rapidly 
growing Southern tung oil industry, 
USDA says. About 72,000 tons of tung 
hulls and about 21,000 tons of press 
cake were available in 1952, 





KELLY up LEY 2 
feed mill equipment 


} With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 





the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They've 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
... greatly increased volume... 

and, above all, a GOOD profit. 


It can do the same for you! 


ie aia? ta 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
Y, to 5 ton capacity— 

to meet any need. 


vi . 
machinery 


SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


details 


shail the Coupon 


MODEL ‘‘M"’ HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked, 


NAME 
oe 
ADDRESS 
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Model 
Model 
Electric Truck Hoist 


Vertical Feed Mixer MM” Hammermill 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Molasses Mixes 

Cob Crusher 


Corn Cutter and Grader 


S$" Hammermill 


Corn Scalper 

Chain Drag 

Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 


Grain Blower 


Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 
Magnetic Separator 


Forced Air Carloader Complete Line Catalog 
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e@ Texas Farm Income 


Down 18 Percent 
DROUTH-PLAGUED Texas farmers 
took an income cut of more than $144 
million during the first six months of 
1953, according to figures released by 
the University of Texas Bureau of Bus- 
iness Research, Austin. 

Total income for the state’s 331,000 
farms was set at $648 million, a drop of 
18 percent from the income for the same 
period last year. Largest percentage de- 
crease was in the sale of cottonseed, 
which suffered an 80 percent setback. 

In actual dollars, cotton farmers and 
cattlemen lost the most. On July 1 in- 
come from cotton was off $77 millicn 
while cattle income was down $82 mil- 
lion, 

“The fact that there are fewer farm- 
ers this year than last accounts for 
some part of the reductions,” a spokes- 
man said, “The effect, however, is also 
the cause in this. Cities in the heart of 
the drouth area have marked unusual! 
rises in employment, as farmers left 
their unremunerative fields in search of 
other work.” 

Income from grain sorghums was off 
64 percent and from wheat 46 percent, 
the bureau report said. Several commod- 
ities, including flaxseed, oats, sheep, 
lambs and eggs, brought in higher earn- 
ings this year than last. But the bureau 
pointed out that the gains do not offset 
the loss from cotton. 

The bureau reported that Texas cat- 
tlemen shipped out in June nearly three 
times the number of cattle moved in 
June 1952. Calf shipments increased al- 
most as much, and shipments of sheep 
registered a somewhat smaller rise. 


Farm Credit Board Biii 
Signed by Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower has signed a 
bill calling for creation of a 13-member 
farm credit board, which will encourage 
farmer participation in the activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

The law is designed to speed up the 
retirement of government capital and 
replace it with private capital in the 
agency’s operations. 

After signing the bill, Eisenhower re- 
called that during the campaign he said 
at Omaha, Neb., on Sept. 18: 

“We will remove the federal domina- 
tion now imposed on the farm credit 
system. 

“Employees of the  farmer-owned 
self-supporting institutions should not 
be federal appointees. A federal credit 
board elected by farmer members should 
be established to form credit policies, 
select executive officers and see that 
sound credit operations will not be en- 
dangered by partisan political influence.” 

The bill, he said, “‘meets many of the 
objectives” he set forth in Omaha. 


Production of Sesame in 
Pakistan Shows Gain 


*akistan’s 1952-53 sesame seed pro- 
duction totaled 40,320 short tons from 
206,000 acres, says USDA. This com- 
pares with 39,200 tons from 198,000 
acres in 1951-52. A slight expansion of 
sesame acreage is reported throughout 
most of Pakistan as a result of high 
market prices for edible oils and favor- 
able weather. 
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a what Ginners throughout the Belt 
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ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS 























































Ove: 22,000 satisfied users all over the world, and 
hundreds of Ginners throughout the cotton belt have 
proved to themselves the high degree of tramp iron 
protection afforded by ERIEZ non-electric Permanent 
Magnets. 

ERIEZ Magnets for your ginning machinery are 
specially designed and engineered units . . . thoroughly 
researched in field tests in conjunction with the National 
Cotton Council. 












“Almost $4,000 Saved Last Season” 


“We ginned 8,250 bales and ex- 
perienced no shutdowns, thanks to our 
ERIEZ Magnetic Hump! By removing 
dangerous tramp iron, the hump saved 
us almost $4,000 by preventing fires, 
machinery breakdown and downtime 

. helped to increase production 
last season too !’’ 

J. A. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Coachella Valley Ginning Co., Thermal, Cal. 


TOWER DRIER 
TRANSITION MAGNET 


in a 16-gauge housing; easily 
adapted to the discharge end 
of any Tower Drier. The mag- 
net is quickly hinged to the 
bottom of the transition for 
easy cleaning. A sturdy glass 
panel, providing easy inspec- 
tion of tramp iron accumulation, 
is located atop the unit directly over the magnet face. 














“300 Pounds of Tramp Iron Caught” 


‘We installed two ERIEZ Tower 
Drier Magnets in the line carrying cot- 
ton from the Tower Drier to the Ther- 
mal Cleaner. 6,852 bales were ginned 
and 300 pounds of tramp iron were 
caught! We know the ERIEZ magnets 
prevented several fires; and our saws 
were in better shape at the end of the 
season than ever before.” 

RALPH PYE, Manager 
Brownsville Co-Operative Gin, 
Brownsville, Texas 






‘ 









TOWER DRIER MAGNET 


is available in three strengths \ 
to fit any Tower Drier. Built 
with a sturdy, continuous 
hinge, the magnet is easily 
swung open for cleaning of 
collected tramp iron. Non- 
magnetic frame surrounding 
cold rolled steel pole-plates 
concentrates all magnetic power— 
prevents bleeding off to steel unit 

























MAGNETIC HUMP 
eliminates tramp iron from 
cotton traveling in pneuma- pa 3 


tic lines. The hump directs 
flow so that material impin- 
ges against two permanent Vu 
plate magnets; what one 


misses, the other catches 
Magnets are bolted and hinged 
to sheet metal housing for easy cleaning. 





















“Fires Prevented, Production Up” 


“Our ERIEZ Tower Drier Magnet is 
installed in the first bend on the bot- 
tom of the Tower Drier. By stopping 
tramp iron, it has prevented fire break- 


outs, increased production! Our ERIEZ Check These ERIEZ Features: 


Magnet paid for itself in one season — 1. First cost is last cost... magnetic strength guaranteed 
it's a good investment.” to last indefinitely. 
2. Completely non-electric. ..no wiring needed. 


JACK ROBINSON, Owner 


Robinson Gin Co., Blytheville, Ark. 3. Made of Alnico V... more powerful than electrically 


energized units. 

4. Approved by leading Fire Prevention and Insurance 
Associations. 

5. All units quickly, easily installed on new or existing 
equipment. 











Sales Offices 
Throughout the Cotton Belt 


ERAEZ manuractunne COMPANY 


Magnet Drive, Erie, Pennsylvania 


“Gin Saws in Better Condition” 


“We're mighty pleased with the 
performance of our ERIEZ magnet. By 
removing wire and other tramp iron, 
it left our gin saws in better condition 
at the close of the season than ever 
before and eliminated all fire break- 
outs. A piece of metal in seed cotton is 


Please send me your new catalog and 16-page 
installation booklet for the ginning industry. 




















definitely a potential fire hazard and Nome—_____ 
should be removed.” ; 
PEARY WILEMON Vitle—_—___ 
The Wilemon Gin, Maypearl, Texas pooner 
City Zone State 
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ME Barrentine 
Cotton 
Transport 














2 Ring, 


Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


Vv COSTS LESS TO BUY 


¥ COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removable cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it. 


{IT’S ECONOMICAL — Your initial 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 
reduced as much as 75%. 

IT’S FASTER The Barrentine 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 


IT’S VERSATILE Can be used 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 
detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 

Dealerships Available 


Write For Illustrated Folders 
On This New Unit! 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Greenwood, Mississippi 
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Destroying Pink Bollworms 
With Shredders Studied 


Tests aimed at devolping a power 
operated stalk cutter-shredder that will 
be effective in pink bollworm control 
have started at the Weslaco, Texas, 
Experiment Substation. The work is 
part of the expanded pink bollworm re- 
search program of USDA, the National 
Cotton Ccuncil and cooperating state 
experiment stations. 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, head, department of 
entomology, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, states that one of the main 
cbjectives of the project is “to develop 
a power-operated staik cutter-shredder 
alone or in combination with other ma- 
chines for pink bollwcrm control.” 

The work now under way marks the 
beginning of these studies, Doctor 
Gaines points out. “Entomologists rep- 
resenting both the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quarantine and the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
station engineers are engaged in this 
work, 

“As preliminary tests, four types of 
stalk cutter-shredders are being studied 
to determine their effectiveness in de- 
stroying stalks as well as pink boll- 
worms,’ Doctor Gaines continues, 

“The results of these studies will be 
used as a guide in developing better ma- 
chines to destroy pink bollworms. We 
plan to run these tests in the Valley 
before Sept. 1, the date all stalks are 
to be destroyed in this area. Later tests 
are planned for the coastal bend area,” 
the Texas entomologist concludes, 


Superintendents of West 
Coast Plan Meeting 


The West Coast Division of the In- 
ternational Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association will hold its seventh annuai 
meeting at the Paradise Inn, Phoenix, 
March 19-20-21, 1954. H. F. Crossno, 
California Cotton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
meeting chairman, says that the Jokake 
Inn, adjoining Paradise Inn, will be used 
also by those attending the meeting. 


Ethyl Names Krieger Farm 


Chemicals Sales Manager 

The appointment of C. G. Krieger as 
manager of agricultural chemical sales 
is announced by M. P. Murdock, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Ethyi 
Corp., New York. 

A veteran of 24 years’ service with 
Ethyl, Krieger joined the company in 
1929 as an agricultural engineer. In 1932 
he was named director of tractor ac- 
tivities in the technical sales department, 
and shortly thereafter pioneered the de- 
velopment of the modern high-compres- 
sion tractor. He was appointed head of 
the company’s agricultural division in 
1942. 

From November 1942 through 1944, 
he served on the War Production Board, 
first as director of the farm machinery 
and equipment division, and later as 
special assistant to Chairman Donald 
Nelson. Upon his return to Ethyl, he 
was named assistant to the general man- 
ager, in charge of rural marketing and 
special development work. 

Ethyl’s agricultural chemical sales 
are handled as an activity of the chem- 
ical sales division, of which Harry Kuhe 
is manager. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 


| margarine they sooner or 

| later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Great progress 
has been made 
in the production of cotton during the past 
two decades. As farmers have learned more 
about the chemistry and character of soils 
they have recognized the need for fertiliz- 
ing, crop rotation, and contouring. As they 
have discovered the practical advantages of 
labor-saving machinery, the machine has 
replaced manpower and mulepower 
in operation after operation. 
These improved practices have increased 
production in some areas year after year 
from half a bale an acre to a bale an acre 





HOUSTON * 
LOS ANGELES 
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A harvesting scene on ACCO’s San Joaquin Valley 
farm in California 





One Grew Before 


. to one and a half bales an acre... 
and now, to as much as two bales an acre 
and more, with today’s modern operations. 
In other areas, yields have not been as 
spectacular, but good improvements have 
heen made in yield or cost of production. 


This means that on the same land a 
farmer can, and often does, make twice as 
much profit. Thus the cotton-growing 
regions benefit directly from an_ increas- 
ingly prosperous farm economy. And every- 
one benefits from the efficient: production 
of a commodity that serves the world as 
fiber, food and feed. 


NDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


MEMPHIS a 
NEW ORLEANS ® 





® Roy B. Davis Given 
4-H Club Award 


ROY B. DAVIS, manager of the Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, was 
named winner of the sixth annual silver 
spur award made by 4-H Clubs of the 
Lubbock area for outstanding contri- 
butions to 4-H Club activities. 

The award was presented to Davis 
Ju'y 31, during the annual club encamp- 
ment, in recognition of his leadership 
in the annual 4-H Club cotton contests 
for the Plains area of Texas and his 
support of other agricultural activities. 

“He always has the kids in mind,” 
W. H. Jones, district Extension agent, 
said in describing Davis’ contributions 
to 4-H Club programs. 


California Seed Group 


Re-elects Pomeroy 

Harold E. Pomeroy, Arvin, was re- 
elected president of the California Cct- 
ton Seed Distributors at the recent an- 
nual meeting in Tulare. Other officers 
are Floyd Nelson, Madera, newly elect- 
ed vice-president, and L. B. Nourse, 
Bakersfield, reappointed manager and 
secretary-treasurer. 

In his annual report Nourse said that 
the group has made a grant of $20,000 
to the University of California for the 
continuation of a defoliation study and 
that another $10,000 has been earmark- 
ed for a weed control research program. 
The distributors also are financing spe- 
cial cotton strain tests in the state. 

















2414 Fifteenth St. 


Plant: 2518 Erskine 





STATIFIER MOISTURE RESTORATION EQUIPMENT 
STATIFIER WETTING AGENTS 


Kemgas Process Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


P. O. Box 5007 


Phone 2-2894 




















CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 





Extraction and Processing 
Of Vegetable Oils 





Developers of the Rotocel, Installed 
Capacity Exceeds 1,000,000 Tons Per Year 








BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


a 180 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH 80 - TULSA 1 * NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA 3 
BIRMINGHAM 3 + WASHINGTON 65, D.C. + SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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W.W. Griggs, Ginner, Buried 


At Mason Grove, Tenn. 

Funeral services were held July 31 
at the family home in Mason Grove, 
Tenn., for Willis W. Griggs, cotton 
ginner, farmer and merchant, who died 
from a heart attack while in Greenville, 
Miss., attending the Tennessee Gin Op- 
erators’ Tour of the U.S. Ginning Lab- 
oratory at Stoneville. 

A native of Mason Grove, Griggs was 
active in church and community affairs 
and had served as a representative in 
the Tennessee Legislature from Crockett 
County. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Addie Ma- 
son Griggs; one son, Wayne Griggs of 
Humboldt; one daughter, Mrs. W. H. 
Baldwin of Houston, Texas; one broth- 
er, Emmet Griggs of Humboldt; six sis- 
ters, Miss Edna Griggs, Mrs. Nannie 
Helms, Mrs. Winnie Williams and Mrs. 
Ira Willoughby, all of Humboldt, and 
Mrs. W. S. Williams of Fruitvale, and 
four grandchildren, 


Rural Sociologists Plan 


o e 
Meeting in Stillwater 

More than 250 sociologists are ex- 
pected at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Sociological Society at Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Sept. 4-5-6. 

Sociologists from 16 colleges are sched- 
uled to speak on the program, along 
with representatives from USDA, the 
U.S. Health Service and other organi- 
zations. Dr. O. D. Duncan, head, Okla- 
homa A. & M. rural sociology depart- 
ment, is president of the organization. 


New Product: 


T. B. WOOD’S ANNOUNCES A 
NEW FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


This new coupling, made by T. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., features the complete- 
ly split interchangeable hub on both 


7 


New “Sure-Grip” Flexible Coupling 


flanges. It cuts down installation time 
and allows for easier removal for main- 
tenance of connecting units. The coup- 
ling itself consists of two high-strength 
cast iron flanges with lugs cast inte- 
grally and accurately machined for bal- 
ance. Plastic hard coating prevents rust. 
Either Neoprene or leather intermed- 
iate discs furnished according to operat- 
ing conditions. Sizes from No. 4 to No. 
10 inclusive. For further information 
write for Bulletin No. 496. Address T. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
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e District Managers Are 
Named by Ludlow 


APPOINTMENT of the following dis- 
trict managers of Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing and Sales Co. has been announced 
by the firm’s executive offices in Boston: 
James R. Walls, Galveston, Texas, 
southwestern district; Walter H. Ziegler, 
Memphis, southern district; Chauncey 
E. Eaton, Chicago, midwestern district; 
and Stuart C. Hurlbert, Jersey City, 
N.J., eastern district. 

Thomas J. Donnelly continues as Pa- 











patty 
THE FINEST 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout-—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-seiling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 


firs. best-seller? 
Le? 


= , 

















reat Varieties 
to. choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND « Dallas County + TEXAS 
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cific Coast sales manager with head- 
quarters in San Franciso, 

Walls, a native of Ludlow, Mass., join- 
ed the Ludlow organization as an office 
boy and served as a clerk, and later as- 
sistant in charge of the shipping depart- 
ment, until transferred to the sales de- 
partment in Galveston in 1938. Walls 
was trained by Donnelly, then Galves- 
ton manager, and succeeded him when 
Donnelly became Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager. 

Ziegler joined Ludlow in Boston, his 
home town, upon graduation from high 
school. From 1925 to 1930 he was em- 
ployed in the Galveston office and 
from 1930 to 19389 he was a member 
of the sales force in the Southeast, 
with headquarters in Savannah, Ga. He 
has been in charge of the Memphis sales 
office since 1939. 

Eaton is a native of South Sudbury, 
Mass., a Navy veteran of World War I 
and alumnus of Williams College and 
Harvard school of business administra- 
tion. He has been with Ludlow, with 
headquarters in Chicago, since 1925. 

Hurlbert joined Ludlow in 1935 after 
graduating from Amherst College. He is 
a native of Boston and served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II. Huribert 
has had experience with Ludlow mills 
and sales organization. 


e Fire Hits Compress 


In Forth Worth 


FIRE did an estimated $1 million dam- 
age to the Northwestern Compress Co., 
Fort Worth, the night of Aug. 4. Ap- 
proximately 4,500 bales of cotton, the 
compress itself and a large section of 
the four-block-square structure were 
damaged by flames, smoke and water. 
No one was injured. 

Plant Superintendent A. E. Anderson 
estimated damage to baled cotton alone 
at $750,000. He credited fire walls and 
doors with saving the balance of 18,000 
bales stored in the compress, 

The damage was confined to a 
200x400-foct area directly in the center 
of the plant. Flames destroyed a large 
section of the roof, and walls in the 
immediate fire area were severely dam- 
aged. Origin of the fire was not im- 
mediately determined. 


Former Procter and Gamble 
District Manager Dies 


Tom C. Brown, Dallas, retired district 
manager for Procter and Gamble Co., 
died at a Dallas hospital Aug. 4. He 
had worked for the firm 41 years before 
his retirement in 1945, having joined 
the advertising department in 1904. He 
became sales manager for the Dallas 
district in 1919 and district manager 
six months later. 

He is survived by his wife; a foster 
son, Joe C. Brown, Los Angeles; and a 
foster daughter, Elenore Brown, Dallas. 


Carryover of Flaxseed 


U.S. stocks of 10 million bushels 
of flaxseed on July 1 were the smallest 
carryover in five years, USDA reports. 
Carryover stocks of flaxseed have de- 
clined each year since 1949. Current 
stocks compare with 11.5 million bush- 
els a year ago. Stocks of linseed oil and 
flaxseed are about equal to a year’s re- 
quirements. 
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AGROX 


Treated Seed 
Starts Cotton 
Right! 





REDUCES SEED DECAY 


by protecting germinating seed from 
rot, especially in cold, wet soils. 


REDUCES SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES including anthracnose 


and angular leaf spot. 


“REDUCES SEEDLING BLIGHT 


due to pre-emergence damping off 
(sore shine). 


AGROX is an approved mercurial 
seed disinfectant. It is applied dry or 
as a slurry on machine delinted, acid 


delinted, or fuzzy cotton seed. 


AGROX treated seed assures the 


| grower of healthier cottcn plants by 


protecting against infection to seed 
and seedlings. This is the right start 


| to bigger and better cotton yields. 


Send for Circular 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 7, Pasadena, Texas 











August 1 Cotton Report 


In the Eastern Low Plains where timely 


A 1953 cotton crop of 14,605,000 bales 
is forecast by the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board on the basis of information as of 
Aug. 1. This is 3.5 percent less than 
the 1952 crop of 15,136,000 bales. The 
indicated 1953 crop is the third relative- 
ly large crop in succession and com- 
pares with 1951 production of 15,144,000 
bales and the 10-year average of 
12,215,000 bales, 

In their July 1 reports of acreage in 


cultivation, cotton growers in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Central Belt States in- 
cluded considerable acreage of cotton 


which was not yet up because unfavor- 
able weather had delayed germination. 
Based on information available at that 
time it appeared that the estimate of 
24,618,000 acres in cultivation July 1 in- 
cluded around 1% million acres of such 
acreage, This acreage has been followed 
closely since then and in the affected 
iieas special surveys were made as of 
Aug. 1 to obtain up-to-date data on this 
acreage, Based on the results of such 
surveys and information collected by 
field statisticians during field travel it 
nppears that around two-thirds, or about 
one million acres, of this acreage had 
verminated and was up to a sufficient 
stand to be retained “for harvest.” The 
remaining one-half million acres ap- 
pears to have been already abandoned. 
Much of this acreage was in Northwest 
Texas. 

In arriving at the Aug. 1 forecast of 
production the Board has taken into ac- 
count the larger than average aban- 
donment in such states. For the U.S. 
as a whole it appears that abandonment 
may Le around 4.5 percent compared 
with the 10-year average of 2.5. Details 
are not available by states. As usual, 
surveys will be made in all states about 
Sept. 1 and estimates of acreage for 
harvest, by states, will be published in 
the September report. 

In Texas, abandonment of dryland 
acreage in the High Plains and Western 
Low Plains has been very heavy with 
some of the remaining acreage doubtful. 


August 1 Lint 





Area in condition 
cultivation 
July 1, 1953 Aver- Aver- 
less 10-year age age 
average 1942- 1952 19538 1942- 
State abandonment! 51 uD | 
Thous 
acres Pet Pct. Pet Lb 
Missouri ivy 76 88 i 379 
Virginia x4 1) 72 362 
North Carolina KO M4 iv 345 
South Carolina 76 70 78 315 
Georgia 74 66 75 252 
Florida 76 74 73 192 
rennessee 77 68 xh B64 
Alabama 7h 62 79 285 
Mississippi 77 74 M4 $37 
Arkansas 76 66 xO 334 
Louisiana 74 17 76 314 
Oklahoma 73 78 5 160 
lexas i7 72 70 183 
New Mexico 91 04 KY 183 
Arizona W2 95 93 525 
California v2 93 RG 615 
Other States i6 04 4 $55 
United States 24,082 77 7h 79 271.4 
Amer.-Egypt 
‘Texas 7.0 450 
New Mexico 18.38 31x 
Arizona $7.0 3038 
California 6 
Total A.-E 82.9 $22 


Indicated August 1, 
made for interstate 
Included in State and 


' From natural causes 
donment. * Allowances 
Kentucky, and Nevada 
lowance for tare 


42 


movement 
United States totals 


dryland prospects are 
fair to good. In most areas of north- 
western Texas, the severe drouth has 
been only temporarily relieved, In other 
states and areas where some cotton was 
not up on July 1, drouth relief came in 
late June or early July. In fact, soil 
moisture toward the end of the month 
was fully restored in most of these 
areas and plant growth was becoming 
excessive. In the coastal areas of the 
Carolinas and in south Georgia and Ala- 
bama, the crop is well advanced with 
-a good set of bolls. In central and Pied- 
mont areas of these states plants have 
set a good bottom crop of bolls, and are 
continuing to fruit. In the Carolinas dry 
weather and weevils resulted in consid- 
erable shedding toward the end of July. 
Frequent rains in Georgia have been 
very favorable for plant growth but 
weevil infestation has stepped up ma- 
terially. Weevil damage is comparative- 
ly heavy throughout these eastern states. 

In the central Belt early cotton has 
made very satisfactory progress. Weevil 
damage is comparatively light and cot- 
ton that came up by early June is fruit- 
ing heavily. Progress of the crop. is 
quite variable because of the unevenness 
of germination, Although July weather 
was favorable for growth, there is much 
uncertainty about the late cotton. 

Following a slow start, cotton in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California made 
excellent progress during July. Although 
some of the lateness was overcome, the 
crop in these states remains later than 
average and accounts for most of the 
reduction in yield) per acre prospects 
compared with more favorable seasons. 

The forecast of 14,605,000 bales of 
500 pounds pross weight is equivalent to 
14,459,000 running bales. No estimate 
ef cottonseed production will be made 
until final ginnings for the season are 
released. However, if the ratio of lint 
to cottonseed is the same as the average 
for the past five years, production would 
be 5,970,000 tons. 


rains occurred, 





yield per acre Production (ginnings)* 
Harvested 500-lb. gross wt. bales 
Aver- 1953 
1953 ape 1952 crop 
1952 indi- 1942- crop indice. 
cated? 51 Aug. 1 
Thous, Thous. Thous. 
Lb. Lb bales bales bales 
B85 445, 304 
424 20 23 
366 22 569 
286 697 657 
245 716 729 
271 5 30 
so6 543 63% 
275 DB | KOO 
tai) 1,670 1,906 
445 1,355 1,366 
40% 568 756 
105 420 264 
171 3,162 3,808 
27 173 330 
682 312 948 
622 7638 1,818 
337 13 10 
282.7 Z91.7 12,215 15,136 14,605 
431 427 7.0 32.4 24.0 
soo 289 3.9 1.1 11.0 
$95 402 16.1 43.8 31.0 
8958 400 a § 5 
106 3&5 27.2 95.0 66.5 
on area in cultivation July 1 less 10-year average aban- 
of seed cotton for ginning. * Illinois, Kansas, 


© Revisions due to change in al- 
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Excessive Heat in 
Ginning Costly 


A warning against excessive 
heat in drying cotton during 
ginning that is timely and im- 


portant for ginners in every 
state is contained in a_ joint 
statement issued by J. F. Me- 


Laurin, past president of the 
Carolinas Ginners’ Association 
and National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, and Clifford H. 
Hardy, executive secretary, Car- 
olinas ginners, Bennettsville, 
S.C. 

The statement emphasizes 
that good ginning requires the 
cooperation of farmers with 
ginners, and that excessive dry- 
ing is harmful to fiber and 
handicaps miils in using cotton, 

Use of only enough drying 
to insure smooth ginning is one 
of the basic points of the four 
point program for better gin- 
ning developed by state and 
federal Extension — specialists, 
the National Cotton Council, gin 
machinery manufacturers and 
ginners’ associations. Every pro- 
ducer and ginner who contrib- 
utes to better ginning will help 
cotton maintain its markets; 
and proper drying is essential 
tor good ginning. 











IHC Has New Industrial 


Power Sales Unit 

International Harvester Co. has es- 
tablished an industrial power division 
sales department, it was announced this 
week by H. T. Reishus, vice-president of 
IHC’s industrial power division. 

Reishus explained that because of the 
growth and expansion of Harvester’s in- 
dustrial power line of products in re- 
cent months and because of the growth 
of sales in other lines handled by the 
company’s general sales department, it 
has become necessary to establish a sep- 
arate industrial power sales department. 
The new sales unit will be manned by 
Harvester people who, by training and 
long experience, are especially qualified 
to handle the many specialized prob- 
lems that are a part of the earth-mov- 
ing or industrial power industry. 

I. P. Payne has been appointed man- 
ager of the new industrial power sales 
department. Assisting him will be W. 
M. Holland and C. E. Jones, who have 
been appointed assistant managers of 


sales, industrial power division. The 
field sales organization will include 


three regional sales managers, three as- 
sistant regional sales managers, and 20 
territory managers. A staff of sales 
engineering, service, and parts special- 
ists will aid these field sales people in 
their work. 

Headquarters of the new unit will be 
with the other industrial power division- 
al offices at Harvester’s Melrose Park 
Works, Melrose Park, III. 

At the present time Harvester has 
172 distributor locations handling a com- 
plete line of International Harvester in- 
dustrial power products and 2,247 power 
unit and industrial engine dealers who 
ra and service these products at re- 
tail. 
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@ Oil Milling Processes 
Compared by USDA 


PREPRESS solvent, direct solvent, 
screw press and hydraulic methods of 
processing cottonseed are compared in 
Agriculture Information Bulletin 103, 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: Their Comparative 
Efficiencies and Effects on Prices and 
Producers’ Returns, published by USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. John M. Brewster, agricultural! 
economist, is the author, and Texas En- 
gineering Experiment Stetion supplied 
the bulk of the engineering data upon 
which the report is based. 

The publication is an account of a 
technical study of the comparative 
economies of different types of cotton- 
seed oil mills, and the effects of industry 
wide changes in types of mills on the 
supply and price of oil and the value of 
cottonseed sold by growers. More than 
30 industrial and insurance firms and 


tHe CREAMIEST 


SPEED-MIX SHORTENING 
IN THE WORLD! 


MEADOLAKE 
MARGARINE 


firs. Fucker 


MAKES IT 


Better 


AND DELIVERS IT 


Mts Teckers Fooets 
Extensive Processors of 


COTTONSEED OIL 
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organizations cooperated in the comple- 
tion of the work involved in the publi- 
cation. 

Copies may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Information Services, PMA, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C, 


Caterpillar Builds New 
Plant at Decatur, Hl. 


Selection of Decatur, IIl., as the site 
of a new manufacturing plant has been 
announced by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Decatur is located approximately 70 
miles south of Peoria where the conm- 
pany’s general offices and largest plant 
are located. 

Plans for the new plant, which will 
devote its facilities to the manufactur- 
ing of motor graders and _ industrial 
wheel tractors, are part of the company’s 
post-war expansion program. Total cost 
of new machinery and equipment at all 
plants, and of land and buildings at the 
new plant, in the latest realignment of 
the company’s manufacturing facilities, 
is estimated at about $45 million. 

Named to assist Warren Kinsey, who 
has been announced as the manager of 
the new plant, are A. W. Johnson, man- 
ager of manufacturing; Ridley Orton, 
purchasing agent; H. O. (Pat) Nelson, 
manager of employee reiations; and C. 
A, Vobroucek, chief accountant. 


Irrigation Expert Added 
To Texas Tech Staff 


The agriculture division of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbeck, is add- 
ing an irrigation specialist to its facul- 
ty for the coming year. He is Charles 
T. Bourns, who has been employed with 
the rank of associate professor of agri- 
cultural engineering, 

A native Texan, Bourns has served as 
an irrigation consultant in the U.S. and 
South America. He received his master’s 
degree from Texas A. & M. in 1947 and 
an irrigation engineering degree from 
Utah State Agricultural College. He is 
now working on his doctorate at the lat- 
ter school. 

For two years Bourns was head of the 
agriculture engineering department at 
New Mexico A. & M. College. He served 
also for three years in South America, 
two as agriculture engineer and assist- 
ant director of the American Interna- 
tional Association in Brazil and one as 
irrigation engineer for Consejo de Bien- 
estar Rural at Caracas, Venezuela. 

Bourns is a veteran of World War II, 
is married and has three children. 


Cotton’s Story To Be Told 
At State Fair by MCPA 


The Missouri Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation will display the second cotton 
and cottonseed exhibit of the Missouri 
State Fair in Sedalia, Aug. 22 - 30, 
Cotton—World’s Most Versatile Fiber- 
will be the theme of the exhibit. A bale 
of cotton will be used in the center of 
the booth, and mannequins modeling 
some of the Maid of Cotton wardrobe 
will be displayed. Dominating the back- 
drop will be two photographs of cotton 
at harvest time, with smaller camera 
studies on the growing, processing and 
manufacture of cotton. Other essential 
parts of the exhibit are cotton feedbag 
fashions, a display of the different uses 
of cottonseed and cotton grades and 
staples. 
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YOUR 
FOCAL 

© Point 
FOR 
ORDERLY 
COTTON 
MARKETING 





Just as a lens bends the sun’s rays 
to bring them into sharp focus, so 
your Cotton Warehouse and Com- 
press acts as the focal marketing 
point for the cotton industry, from 
production to final processing. 


America’s efficient warehouse sys- 
tem of marketing cotton allows the 
law of supply and demand to func- 
tion properly. Our Nation's cotton 
warehcuses provide a safe place to 
store cotton until it is needed. 

One of the many essential serv- 
ices warehouses contribute to the 
orderly marketing of cotton is pro- 
viding the necessary concentration 
points for large lots of cotton of 
the same grade and staple. Long 
after the cotton is picked there is 
a reliable reserve of raw cotton for 
spinning mills, ready for their in- 
stant use. 

Farmers, Ginners, Government, 
Bankers, Merchants, Buyers, In- 
surance and Transportation Com- 
panies and Cotton Mills, depend 
on America’s efficient cotton ware- 
house system. 


NATIONAL 

COTTON COMPRESS & 
COTTON WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
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HINGKLEy 


Proof that the 72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Bol) Opener is 
superior is the fact that such a large percentage of our 
orders are repeat orders. A Hinckley user KNOWS what 





far 






72” COF 


yur machinery will do, 
Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 











In the “Cotton Gin” field 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR EXPERIENCE 


You can be sure 
of a first-class engineered 
application from 





STEWART & STEVENSON 
SERVICES, Inc. 


4516 Harrisburg Blvd. @ WO-9691 
Houston 11, Texas 





52 Years of Service — Offices in 24 States, D. C. and Cuba 


P tevent waste and damage 
due to costly insect and 
rodent 


ald 









cat Off’ 


THE 
ORKIN MAN 






Complete sanitation inspectional 
and consultative services through 


Orkin —_— Company 





r-) 
The Orkin Institute of Industrial Sanitation 
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— Presenting 


Justin, Texas 





W. I. BISHOP, Justin, Texas, was born 
June 14, 1891, at Waxahachie, Texas. 
The family moved to Justin in 1910, and 
Bishop purchased a gin in 1922 and has 
operated it since that time as the W. I. 
Bishop Gin. 

The ginner is a past president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, hav- 
ing served in that capacity two years. 
He has held other offices in the associa- 
tion, has always been a leader in activi- 
ties and has never missed a convention. 

Bishop is a member of the Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange and has served several 
terms as mayor of Justin. He has been 
a champion of highway improvement in 
his community. The ginner lists his hob- 
kies as hunting and fishing. 


Exhibit Space Available 
At Chemical Meeting 


Exhibit space for pesticides industry 
periodicals, farm magazines and trade 
journals will be available at the Essex 
and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, NJ., 
during the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
ticn, Sept. 9-10-11, according to Val E. 
Weyl, editor, NAC News. 

Arthur W. Mohr, president, California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, is 
president of the organization; Paul May- 
field, general manager, naval stores de- 
partment, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is vice-president; and 
Lea S. Hitchner, Washington, D.C., is 
executive secretary. 


Dr. A. W. Lindquist Will 
Head USDA Division 


Appointment of Dr. A. W. Lindquist, 
a pioneer in research to apply techniques 
of atemic science to investigations of 
insects, as head of USDA’s division of 
insects affecting man and animals has 
been announced. He succeeds Dr. Ed- 
ward F, Knipling who recently was 
named assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Since 
1931, Doctor Lindquist has performed 
and directed research at various field 
laboratories of the division ° 
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e 
Caterpillar Creates New 
se e * a 
Engine Division 

Creation of the engine division, a new 
major component of the company, has 
been announced by L. B. Neumiller, 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Coincidental with this move was the an- 
nouncement by G. E. Spain, vice-presi- 
dent, of a realignment of sales and ad- 
vertising activities, 

Neumiller said the new division of 
the company will be managed by H. H. 
Howard, formerly director of domestic 
sales. He will have administration of 
the company’s commercial engineering, 
orders, product engineering, pricing and 
scheduling of all engines. In addition, 
he wil! be in charge of the sales of en- 
gines to manufacturing customers. 

The new organization is an outgrowth 
of a need to meet customer requirements. 
Most industrial engines sold are built 
to special arrangements to fit custom- 
ers’ applications—and the combinatiois 
of existing and new attachments to 
achieve different customer  arrange- 
ments are almost limitless, Neumiller 
pointed out. Several separate groups in 
the company doing this special work 


within 


will now be brought together 
the new division. 

Spain announced establishment of the 
sales promotion department with W. K. 
Cox, now advertising manager, as man- 
ager of the new department. The sales 
training division, the sales development 
division and the advertising department 
are to become the three divisions of this 
new department, 

Named to succeed Howard was W. S. 
Zeigler, now assistant director of do- 
mestic sales, who will manage the do- 
mestic sales department. This depart- 
ment will concentrate its activities on the 
administration of dealer relations and 
sales to the federal government. 

Howard has been with Caterpillar 27 
years, serving first in the parts depart- 
ment, next in export and then had va- 
rious managerial assignments in the 
sales department. He became director of 
domestic sales in 1949. 

Cox joined Caterpillar in 1928 as a 
special representative on logging sales, 
later advanced to executive positions 
in the sales department, moving from 
assistant general sales manager in 1948 
to become advertising manager. 

Zeigler started at Caterpillar in 1929 
as a district representative and moved on 





Ginner and Wife Complete Flying Trip of a Lifetime 


W. G. CLARK, manager of the Farmers Cooperative Gin, Chillicothe, Texas, and 
Mrs. Clark have just returned from a two-week, all-expense trip to Havana and 
Nassau as guests of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. They are shown as 
they began the trip July 31 from the Houston Air Gateway via Braniff International 
Airways. Included in the two-week trip were the finest hotel accommodations, enter- 
tainment and sight-seeing jaunts. Clark was awarded the trip by the Texas associa- 
tion at its annual convention in Dallas last April. 
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to key posts in the sales department. His 
present assignment as assistant direc- 
tor of domestic sales came on Jan, 1, 
1952. 


e Georgia Selecting 
Its Cotton Maid 


GEORGIA GIRLS are competing in dis- 
trict contests during August for the 
honor of going to Atlanta this fall when 
Georgia’s 1954 Maid of Cotton will be 
chosen, according to J. E. Moses, Atlan- 
ta, chairman of the Geergia Maid of 
Cotton Committee and secretary of the 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The winner of the state contest will 
represent Georgia in the national con- 
test at Memphis, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. Moses said that 
the date for the state contest will be 
announced later. 

In a joint statement Lurline Collier, 
state home demonstration agent, and 
Walter S. Brown, associate Extension 
director, said: “We feel there are 
many young ladies in Georgia well 
qualified to wear the National Maid of 
Cotton title, and in our efforts to find 
the most likely winner we believe much 
good can be accomplished in behalf of 
our cotton program in the various 
counties.” 

They announced _ that 
blanks have been sent to each county 
and home demonstration agent in the 
state, and they are being asked to help 
in the selection of contestants for the 
1954 Georgia Maid of Cotton, 


application 


Oklahoma’s Research Gin 
Gets Added Equipment 


Recent changes and additions to the 
research gin at the Oklahoma Cotton 
tesearch Station, Chickasha, include a 
feed controller and green boll trap in 
the overhead system before the opening 
cleaner, James A. Luscombe of the sta- 
tion reports. 

“The feed controller will insure a 
smooth, uniform flow of cotton through 
the overhead system and should enhance 
the cleaning, drying and extracting ef- 
fectiveness,’ Luscombe says. “The con- 
troller may be adjusted to various rates 
of feed so that overflow may be kept 
to a minimum. 

“By installing the green boll trap as 
the first unit in the overhead system, 
green bolls, tramp iron and other for- 
eign objects may be removed before 
coming in contact with moving parts. 
The removal of «xtraneous material will 
insure a smoother operation, free of 
gumming and sparks. Costly shutdowns 
for repairs and replacement of cleaning 
screens and saw teeth may be lessened.” 


Missouri Cotton Producers 
To Sponsor Maid Contest 


The Missouri Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation has announced that it will spon- 
sor that state’s Maid of Cotton contest 
for 1954. In announcing the contest, W. 
P. Hunter, MCPA president, emphasized 
that contestants are judged on person- 
ality, appearance, charm, intelligence and 
other traits rather than on clothing. 

The Missouri organization is circulat- 
ing information and application blanks 
for the contest to all civic clubs in the 
cotton producing areas of the state. 
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In Southwest’s Drouth Area 





Feed Trade Critical 
Of USDA Program 


@ MIXERS protest suspension of sales to industry at reduced prices 
and some say feeds being misused by stockmen, whose representa- 


tives deny these charges. 
of misuse of feeds in 


fc aenans 

USDA’s emergency feed program 
for drouth areas in the Southwest have 
been made by members of the mixed 
feed industry, with much of the criti- 
cism following the Aug. 5 suspension of 
sales of cottonseed meal and grains at 
reduced prices to feed mixers. Repre- 
sentatives of livestock producers and 
government agencies have denied knowl- 
edge of misuse of feeds, which under 
the program can be sold at reduced prices 
only to eligible stockmen in quantities 
sufficient for 30 days’ supply. 

Recent developments in the drouth feed 
situation include the following: 

Midwest Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Texas Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and others have protested the ac- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corporation 
in suspending sales at reduced prices to 
mixers. CCC said the suspension re- 
sulted from refusal of railroads to grant 
feed mixers the same reduced rates as 
those granted to livestock producers, 


neD> sean 


Feed industry spokesmen said their 
sales were practically nonexistent in 
drouth areas. Some stated that their sit- 
uation could be relieved only by complete 
withdrawal of the reduced price feeds, 
or by resumption of sales of the feeds 
to mixers with the government paying 
the full amount of freight costs on 
drouth emergency mixed feeds, 

“An inventory today in the drouth 
area is worth only the government 
price,” said a wire to government of- 
ficials from one feed manufacturer. 
“Thousands of our dealers are suffering 
because they cannot compete with their 
own government to whom they pay taxes. 
Neither we nor they can compete or 
survive in competition with $35 cotton- 
seed meal, etc. Even worse, we cannot 
compete with a freight rate such as the 
government has extracted from the 
railroads.” 

Individual feed representatives 
charged that some eligible livestock pro- 
ducers who received $35 cottonseed meal 





were offering it ut 

rs aE Ean iad 4 $45 a ton to ineligible 
= buyers, that some 

kee Wein livestock producers 





have received as much 





as two years’ supply 
at reduced prices, and 

















that “the wealthiest 
cattlemen are benefit- 
ing more than the 

















needier ranchmen.” 
Contrasting with 
these charges was a 
statement from the 
president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat 








Raisers Association, 











Penrose B. Metcalfe 
of San Angelo, that 








livestock producers 





would welcome an in- 
vestigation. “I don’t 
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know of any _ ranch- 
man who has obtained 
even a full 30 day 
supply of feed,” Met- 
calfe declared. “The 
feed has been received 
in dribbles.” 

Texas feed manu- 
facurers also oppose a 
proposal that Texas 
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A. & M. College use 
$500,000 in livestock 
nutritional funds for 
distribution of feed to 
drouth victims. The 
state’s attorney gen- 
eral has ruled that 
nutritional funds can 
be used for such pur- 
ey poses and college of- 
— ficials have announced 
that $500,000 could be 
‘3 «= spared from other ac- 
ae tivities for this use. 
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Much hay was reported to be available 
from other states and portions of Texas 
by Texas Extension Service, but drouth 
area cattlemen reported little demand 
for hay because of the cheaper price of 
protein and grain available at emer- 
gency prices. Most cattlemen questioned 
said they were buying only minimum 
amounts of hay and using mostly con- 
centrates to supplement prickly pear and 
brush on ranges. 

Despite drouth relieving rains in many 
areas, SCS Regional Director Louis P. 
Merrill, Fort Worth, warned that gen- 
eral rains still are needed over much 
of the Southwest, Merrill also warned 
against overstocking ranges in areas 
where moisture has been received and 
against turning under stubble mulch in 
wheat areas before sufficient moisture 
has been stored in soil to sustain a 
stand of wheat. 

SCS listed 86 counties in southwestern 
and southern Texas as without enough 
moisture to relieve drouth conditions, 
and said 35 counties in Arkansas, 30 
counties in central Texas and about 30 
counties in central and western Okla- 
homa remained in very dry condition. 


Laboratory Evaluating Fat 


4 e 
Products as Plasticizers 

New, synthetic fats. acetoglycerides- 
acetostearins and aceto-oleins, made by 
chemically substituting acetic acid for 
longer chain fatty acids in glycerides of 
natural fats—have been evaluated as 
secondary plasticizers for a vinyl resin, 
in work at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, where 
the basic research was done and the 
modified fats were developed. 

fight acetoglycerides, or mixtures of 
acetoglycerides, representing different 
degrees of acetylation, free hydroxyl, and 
unsaturation were tested as the second- 
ary plasticizers in preparing sheets of 
a polyvinyl chloride-polyvinyl acetate 
copolymer, with di-2-ethylhexyl phtalate, 
tricresyl phosphate, Santicizer 141, and 
diocty] sebacate as the primary plasti- 
cizers. 

Use of the fats with the first three 
plasticizers improved one or more plas- 
ticizing qualities, especially when tric- 
rosyl phosphate was the primary plas- 
ticizer. The fats should prove to he 
suitable extenders for dioctyl sebacate, 
USDA research workers report. 

Acetoglycerides are being produced, in 
cooperation with USDA, by a _ com- 
mercial company on a pilot-plant scale 
to obtain samples for evaluation. Many 
more evaluations of the acetoglycerides 
as plasticizers should be made to obtain 
more precise information on the effects 
of unsaturation, polyunsaturation, and 
the degree of acetylation upon their 
plasticizing characteristics for vinyl res- 
in, and to determine their potentialities 
for plasticizing other resins. 


Mercedes, Texas, Gin 
Destroyed by Fire 


The Watson-Ross Gin, Mercedes, 
Texas, was destroyed the night of Aug. 


7 when fire broke out under a com- 
press. Unofficial estimate of loss is 
$200,000, 


The Mercedes fire was the first ma- 
jor gin blaze of the season in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. Cause was not im- 
mediately determined. 

About 300 bales of cotton, stacked on 
an outside platform, were saved. 
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He Was the 
Last Man 


Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Sry 
OUSUCR 
Medal of Honor 


dy 
| # WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 


Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 


casualty. leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 


PRS a ln sai Sa 


enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
tire perimeter. 

Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 


reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Ignor- 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 


got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies,” says Private Caflerata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we've got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do—should do —is in- 
vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they're more—they re muscle behind our G.1L.s’ 
bayonets, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
—at the new rate for 10 more years, Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 


can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 
Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Galveston Ranks First 
As Port for Cotton 


Galveston, Texas, is the leading cot- 
ton port in the nation with New Orleans 
ranking second. Railroad shipments con 
tinue to rise. 

At the end of the year Galveston had 
exported 808,544 bales by water. This 
is 42 percent less than the 1,402,255 bales 
recorded for the previous yeor. 

New Orleans exported 569,725 bales, 
a drop of 50 percent from 1,161,039 
bales the previous year. Houston’s to- 
tals dropped 40 percent, from 927,558 to 
555,275 bales. 

In the same year railway traffic 
handling cotton shipments rose 27 per- 
cent, from 572,383 to 695,115 bales. 
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The New 
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® Ginning Rates Set 
In Oklahoma 


GINNING RATES for the 1953-54 sea- 
son in Oklahoma have been set at 60 
cents per hundredweight by the State 
Corporation Commission, and they ap- 
ply to all cotton, whether picked, snap- 
ped or bolly, and whether hand or ma- 
chine harvested, 

J. D. Fleming, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Ginners’ Association, Okla- 
homa City, states that the rate for ma- 
chine harvesting has not been definite- 
ly settled. ‘The door was left wide open 
to seek a rate differential another year 
if it is the desire of the ginners,” he 
asserts, 

He urges all Oklahoma ginners to talk 
the rate situation over with farmers 
when rough harvested cotton starts com- 
ing to the gins, “We want,” he says, 
“a gin rate that'll give a fair return 
and is clearly understood by the pro- 
ducers.” 

The price of bagging and ties in Ok- 
lahoma has been established at $3.50 
per pattern for standard weight new 
jute bagging. 


Californians Are Using 
More Fertilizers 


California farmers are using increas- 
ing amounts of fertilizer, according to 
Allen B. Lemmon, chief, Bureau of 
Chemistry, California Department of Ag- 
riculture, 

The quarterly report released recent- 
ly by Lemmon indicates that farmers 
are using a carload of fertilizer every 
three minutes in the state. In the first 
three months of 1953 a record-breaking 
total of 236,286 tons of commercial fer- 
tilizer and 348,637 tons of agriculturai 
minerals was sold. 

California, the report continues, uses 
more than 75 percent of all agricultural 
gypsum used in the U.S. No tonnage 
tigures were available for manures, aux- 
iliary plant chemicals or soil amend- 
ments. 
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Seed Analysts Association 
Elects Dr. Duane Isely 


Dr. Duane Isely, Iowa State College, 
Ames, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Seed Analysts at the 
recent annual meeting at the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska, Lincoln, Two hundred 
persons from the U.S. and Canada at- 
tended. 

Other officers elected were Buford 
Jones, Oklahoma Department of Agri- 
culture, Oklahoma City, vice-president, 
and R. G. Colborn, Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, secretary-treasur- 
er. 

Association members voted to hold the 
1954 meeting at Iowa State College, with 
the week of June 28 as the tentative 
date. 


Pennsalt’s New Kentucky 
Piant in Operation 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, has announced that its 
new $8 million electrolytic chlorine and 
caustic soda plant at Calvert City, Ky., 
is now in production. The plant is de- 
scribed as the largest privately financed 
installation of its kind in America and 
the largest single expansion project un- 
dertaken by Pennsalt. It is part of a $12 
million program which includes con- 
struction of a new synthetic ammonia 
unit at the company’s Wyandotte, Mich., 
works. Pennsalt began production of hy- 
drofluoric and sulfuric acid at Calvert 
City in 1949, 

DeNora electrolytic cells at the new 
plant have been charged with brine made 
from Louisiana salt and activated with 
TVA power and are now producing 
chlorine and caustic soda. Chlorine and 
hydrogen from the cells are being com- 
bined in the new anhydrous hydrogen 
chloride unit, and deliveries of these 
basic chemicals have started. Present 
during the testing and start-up period 
were Dr. Vittorio DeNora of Milan, 
Italy, and representatives of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., who license the cells 
in America. 


e A. L. Miles Honored 
As He Retires 


A. L. MILES, Brownwood, Texas, who 
was associated with Swift & Co. oil mills 
for 35 years and has many friends 
throughout the crushing and ginning 
industry, was honored recently upon his 
retirement, Swift employees attended a 
dinner at Brownwood in his honor, at 
which Miles was presented with a watch, 
service emblem and “memory book” con- 
taining messages from friends in the 
organization. 

Miles joined Swift in 1918 and held 
many positions with the firm, including 
serving as manager at the Coleman, 
Waco and Brownwood mills. 


U.S. and Mexico Agree 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced Aug. 4 that the U.S. 
and Mexico have agreed on methods to 
wipe out the Mexican outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease. Under the new plan 
all susceptible animals in the immediate 
infectd area in Vera Cruz will be re- 
moved and a rigidly enforced quarantine 
will be enforced. An estimated 10,000 
cattle, sheep, swine and goats are in- 
volved, 
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e Georgia 4-H’ers 


Receive Awards 


FIVE GEORGIA 4-H Club members 
who were top cotton producers in their 
districts last year began a tour through 
Mississippi’s cotton producing Delta on 
Aug. 9. The trip was set up as an 
award to the winners. 


Jimmy Strickland, Evans County; 
Gary Dougherty, Polk; Eddie Frazier, 
Hancock; Billy Hughes, Chattooga, 


and W. A. Weaver, Irwin-—district win- 
ners in the 4-H cottcn project sponsored 
by the Cotton Producers Association 
of Georgia—started the tour in Atianta. 

From there they were to have visited 
Birmingham and Mobile, Ala.; Colum- 
bus, Greenville, Scott, Stoneville, Vicks- 
burg, Natchez and Biloxi, Miss.; New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, La., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Frazier, in addition to being North- 
east Georgia district winner, made 
2,780 pounds of seed cotton on one acre 
to win the state award, a $250 scholar- 
ship. 

D. L. Branyon, Athens, agronomist, 
Georgia Extension Service, was in charge 
of the tour. Also making the trip were 
Johnny Stowe, Polk County agent, J. E. 
Leger, Irwin County agent, and a rep- 
resentative of the cotton producers’ as- 
sociation, 


National Cotton Council 


Urges Defoliation 

Chemical defoliation will be an espe- 
cially valuable aid to cotton growers 
this year, says the National Cotton 
Council’s Production and Marketing Di- 
vision. 

The Council points out that unusual 
weather conditions over much of the 
Belt make defoliation more useful than 
ever in harvesting cotton. In the South- 
east, for example, rainfall has been 
above normal and much cotton has grown 
tall and rank. Here defoliation may 
prove worth-while if used only to pre- 
vent boll rot. 

In sections where long rainy spells de- 
layed planting and were followed by 
long dry periods that slowed germina- 
tion of seed, defoliation will speed up the 
harvest and allow growers to get the 
crop out before bad weather damages it. 

No matter where cotton is grown, the 
Council points out, defoliation is a 
“must” if mechanical harvesting is to 
be used, 


Budget May Reduce Fats 
And Feeds Information 

Possibility that government reporting 
of information for the feed and fats and 
oils industries may be curtailed as a 
result of federal budget cuts is reported 
by Washington observers. 

A sharp reduction in the budget of 
the Bureau of Census for the current 
fiscal year suggests that a reduction 
may be made in the statistical informa- 
tion now being supplied on fats and 
oils production and distribution. 

Also reported in Washington is a 
proposal to discontinue the Production 
and Marketing Administration’s fats and 
oils branch. The report indicated tha! 
the functions of this agency would be 
assigned to other divisions of USDA, 
with the cotton branch handling cotton- 
seed oil, the grain branch handling pro- 
tein meals and the livestock branch 


handling lard. 
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Keane, Chase Promoted by 


Hercules Powder Co. 


LeRoy Keane, director of sales, and 
Harry V. Chase, director of operations, 
Hercules Powder Co.’s explosives de- 
partment, Wilmington, Del., have been 
named assistant general managers of 
the department. The appointments were 
announced by John M. Martin, general 
manager of the explosives department. 

Keane has been director of sales for 
the department since 1945 and has been 
with Hercules since 1918. He joined the 
company’s Pittsburgh, Pa., sales office 
in that year as a salesman, was named 
assistant manager in 1932, and manager 
in 1936. Nine years later he was trans- 
ferred to the home office in Wilmington 
as director of 

Chase, who 


sales. 


recently completed 40 





years of service with Hercules, has held 
supervisory posts in the company’s com- 
mercial explosives plants and in govern- 
ment ordnance plants operated by Her- 
cules during World War II. He joined 


Hercules as a chemist at the Bacchus, 


Utah, plant in 1913. 


Feed Production Drops 


U.S. production of manufactured 
feeds during the first six months of 
1953 was four percent smaller than the 
record high output of feeds during the 
first half of 1952, according to the 
American Feed Manufacturing Associ- 
ation. Total formula feed production 
was estimated at 17 million tons, com- 
pared with 17.7 millions tons for the 
corresponding 1952 period and _ total 
1952 output of 34.4 million tons. 
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Housewives To Benefit 





Near-Record Food 
Supply Forecast 


m USDA expects retail prices to 
be slightly lower for increased 
volume of beef, fresh vegetables 
and other foods this fall. 


Consumers will have near-record sup- 
plies of foods during the second half of 
1953, with the prospect that retail prices 
will average slightly lower than a year 


ago. This is the mid-year outlook as 
seen by USDA, which forecasts that the 
largest increases in supplies over the 
same period of 1952 will be in beef, 
fresh vegetables, potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

Larger supplies of vegetable oils and 
beef will offset the prospective reduc- 
tion in pork and lard supplies, while 
supplies of dairy products may con- 
tinue to exceed the market demand. 

“Although consumer demand is like- 
ly to continue strong, retail prices in 
general probably will continue to aver- 
age a little below a year ago,’ USDA 
continues. “Substantially lower prices 
for beef and reductions for fish, dairy 
products, vegetables, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes will be mainly responsible for 
the slight decline.” 
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e Fats and Oils—Apparent civilian con- 
sumption of edible fats and oils during 


the first half of 1953 was about the 
same per person as in the comparable 
1952 period, the report says. Prospects 
for the second half of 1953 are that 
margarine and shortening consumption 
per person will be slightly larger than 
a year earlier, while that of butter 
will be about the same. 

For the year us a whole, the expected 
moderate increase in margarine and 
shortening consumption per capita will 
be about offset by the probable decline 
in consumer use of lard. Civilians prob- 
ably will take approximately as much 
butter and cooking and salad oils as in 
1952. 

“Distribution of government owned 
butter to the school lunch program and 
other eligible programs will maintain 
civilian consumption of butter at last 
year’s rate and will tend to exercise 
some restricting influence on the expan- 
sion in the use of margarine,” USDA 
says. “However, the distribution of but- 
ter acquired under the federal price sup- 
port program for dairy products is not 
likely to displace margarine on a pound- 
for-pound basis. The repeal of prohibi- 
tions against the manufacture and sale 
of margarine by four states during 
1953 will help to expand the domestic 
consumption.” 

Despite the prospective large supplies 
of food fats and oils, USDA expects 
prices during the remainder of the year 
to remain at present levels or even 
strengthen a bit. 

Exports of edible fats and oils, in- 
cluding the oil equivalent of soybeans 
and peanuts” shipped for crushing 
abroad, have been about 40 percent be- 
low those a year earlier. However, with 
the price of U.S. soybean oil at about 
the world level for competing oils, and 
less fats and oils available from other 
supplying areas, some rise in exports 
is in prospect for the last half of 1953. 


e Meats-—Larger supplies of meats, 
chiefly beef, are indicated for the second 
half of the year, and civilians are ex- 
pected to eat as much meat per person 
as in the last half of 1952, Beef con- 
sumption per capita may reach the rec- 
ord high of 73 pounds, set in 1909. 

Pork production this fall and winter 
is expected to be 13 percent smaller 
than a year ago, but more lamb and mut- 
ton will be available than in the period 
last year. 

Retail meat prices are expected: to 
show a downward trend in the fall 
months as marketings increase in vol- 
ume. Very heavy sales of grass-fat cat- 
tle during coming months could result 
in more than the usual seasonal decline 
in beef prices. 


e Livestock Auction 
Markets Studied 


TEXAS’ 168 livestock auction markets 
are the subject of a study, Texas Live- 
stock Auction Markets, Methods and Fa- 
cilities, issued by Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station. 
The report shows that the markets in 
1952 sold 3,566,157 cattle and calves, 
853,694 sheep and goats and 554,126 
hogs. 

Few livestock auction markets were 
established in the state prior to 1930, 
the report shows, but the greatest growth 
has occurred during the past decade. 
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Pioneer Cotton Duster 
Dies in Plane Crash 


Henry Edgar Elliott, Cleveland, Miss., 
veteran crop duster, was killed Aug. 4 
when his plane crashed after striking 
telephone lines while he was dusting a 
field near Cleveland. 

Elliott was 69 years old and recognized 
as the oldest active crop duster in the 


business. He had been on the job for 
28 years, and before going to Cleve- 


land eight years ago had been employed 
by the Delta Air Corp. 

He had poisoned, planted and fertil- 
ized crops all over the South and in 
several South American countries, as 
well as picneering in air mail service 
in Peru, where he flew the mail in dust- 
ing planes, 

In the early days of aviation, Elliott 
flew the Wright Brothers’ original bi- 
plane in exhibitions, A veteran of World 
War I, he served the U.S. Air Corps in 
its infancy. 

Survivors are his wife, Clare Bell 
Stubblefield Elliott, a daughter, Pearl 
Marie Elliott, a son, Henry Thomas El- 
liott, and a stepson, James Bruce Whit- 
ten, all of Cleveland; five brothers, 
Francis Elliott, Harrison Elliott, Ham- 
ilton Elliott and Earl Elliott, all of Cum- 
berland, Md., and Fred Elliott of Cali- 
fornia; and two sisters, Blanche Somer- 
lott, Cumberland, and Margaret Elliott, 
of Washington. 


Tech Textile Scholarship 
Set Up by Dallas Group 


A new $150 scholarship in textile en- 
gineering, renewable annually, has been 
announced by Dean Dysart Heleomb, en- 
gineering division, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock. Funds for the schol- 
arship will be provided by the Dallas 
Textile Club. 

Dan B. Myer, secretary of the Dallas 
sponsors, says, “The Dallas Textile Club 
represents all the principal mills in the 
U.S. and will be glad to be of assistance 
to the scholarship student upon his or 
her graduation.” 

Applicants should communicate with 
Dean Holcomb at Lubbock. 


Larger Cotton Acreage 


Estimated in India 


With planting about completed, India’s 
1953-54 cotton acreage is forecast by 
private sources at 16.5 to 17 million 
acres compared with last year’s 16 mil- 
lion, according to USDA. 

Growing conditions have been satis- 
factory in practically all major cotton 


growing areas. The government en- 
courged larger cotton production this 
season but emphasized intensive culti- 


f improved seed rather 
than acreage expansion. Considerable 
shift to American cotton varieties is 
reported in Punjab and Pepsu. 

A high level of mill consumption 
2,713,000 bales for August-April this 
season compared with 2,427,000 in the 
comparable 1951-52 period—enabled the 
Indian government to remove all con- 
trols on prices and distribution of cot- 
ton cloth in July 1958. 

Prices and other controls on raw cot- 
ton were not removed, USDA points out. 
Stocks are reported to be adequate but 
are expected to be low before the new 
crop is harvested. 


vation and use 





@ Early Analysis of Soil 
Urged by Thornton 


M. K. THORNTON, in charge, Texas 
A. & M. Soils Testing Laboratory, Col- 
lege Station, reminds that now is the 
time for farmers to submit soil samples 
for analysis before fall crops are planted. 
When samples are sent early, farmers 
can get the analysis and recommenda- 
tions for fertilizing before planting 
time. County agents have instructions on 
taking and submitting samples. 
Thornton cites two Hamilton County 
farmers as proof that it pays to “feed 
soil according to its needs.” Both fertil- 
ized after obtaining soil analyses, Edgar 
Sparks had a yield of 79 bushels of oats 
per acre after applying 100 pounds of 


ammonium nitrate per acre; an unfer- 
tilized adjoining field made only 3% 
bushels per acre. Jack Cates reported a 
yield one-third higher after using 100 
pounds of 14-14-0 fertilizer than for 
an unfertilized field. 


Arkansas Station Plans 
Two Visiting Days 


The Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion, Marianna, Ark., designated 
Aug. 21 as the annual Youth Study Day 
and Aug. 28 as Negro Study Day. The 
two visiting days are a means of better 
acquainting the public with the agricul- 
tural research program, says John L. 
Dameron, assistant director in charge. 


has 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


@ August 20-21—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


@ October 28-30—Seventh Annual Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference. Gadsden, 
Ala. For information write National Cot- 
ton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 

@ Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 


al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 
1954 

e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta, Ga. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive vice- 
president-secretary. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—-The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
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lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 18-19-20—Third 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


@ March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 

e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, Internationa! 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary. 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stil- 
ley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas, exe- 
cutive vice-president. 


e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., executive secretary. 

e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual _ convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, 19 South Cleveland St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


Annual Mid- 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


Sunflewer County Leads 


Sunflower County led other Mississippi 
counties in 1952 gross farm income, ac- 
cording to estimates recently published 
in Sales Management magazine. The 
Delta county was estimated to have 
production valued at $40,181,000 of 
which cotton accounted for $27,750,000. 
Soybeans were valued at approximately 
$2 million. 
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LAMAR SNOWDEN, Columbia, S. C., 
was born in Duffee, Miss., Jan. 15, 1915. 
He was graduated from the Collinsville, 
Miss., high school and attended Hinds 
Junior College for two years. Snowden 
is manager of the Columbia Swift & 
Co. Oil Mill. 

He first worked for the company in 
1936 when he served as scale clerk at 
the Meridian, Miss., plant. When this 
plant moved to Portageville, Mo., in 1940, 
Snowden was transferred and served as 
cashier for three years. In 1943 he was 
transferred to the Swift district office in 
Memphis, and in 1945 he went to the 
Cairo, IIL, plant as assistant manager. 
Moving to the oil mill department in the 
general office in Chicago in 1947, Snow- 
den was transferred to Little Rock in 
1949. After serving two years there as 
assistant manager, he moved in 1951 to 
his present position in Columbia. 

Snowden’s family consists of his wife, 
Chrystine, their son, Gerald L., and their 
daughter, Carol Sue. He is a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Colum- 
bia and has belonged to the Kiwanis 
Club. While in Cairo he was district com- 
missioner in Boy Scout work, and he has 
served this organization in Columbia. 


Degumming Is a Factor 
In Color Reversion 


W. B. Harris, associate research en- 
gineer, Cottonseed Products Research 
Laboratory, College Station, Texas, finds 
that degummed screw press and hy- 
draulic oils produced from the same cot- 
tonseed revert in color much jess than 
the crude oils. However, the cclor of 
the degummed oil after refining is al- 
ways higher than that of the corre- 
sponding oils from the crude without 
degumming. 

Storage tests indicate that crude 
screw press oils revert more in color 
than hydraulic oils produced from the 
same cottonseed. It has also been learn- 
ed that refining immediately after ex- 
pression and filtration improves the 
color of the oil somewhat. The degree of 
such improvement varies for oils from 
different sources. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, lowa 
* Chicago, Ill. 
YOU x Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 

































We Have It, If it’s For A 


COTTON Gie 
OIL MILL 


Packing and crimps oPyrene and CO., Fire 

Waste and wiping rags ee 

eHand and electric hoists pos omy meee 

Burnham Steam Pumps o Shafts—pulleys—hearings 

Phelps Cotton Fans and © SKF Ball bearings 
Unloaders eTnemec coatings 


Prompt, friendly service on all orders 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST FORT WORTH 





































The New Improved 


ZEIG Universal Traveling Telescope 


The Traveling Telescope That Will Travel! 


Sizes 10 and 12 inch diameter. 


e No Slip Joint to Bind 
e Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
e Made to Order for Your Gin 
e Roller of 2” Pipe—Sealed Ball Bearings 
e Travels Full Length with Light Pressure of 
Finger or Hand 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 
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Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 

. More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 





cakes... 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening . . . 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 















STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 


er 


Open 
twelve cylinder clean- 





view of our 


and drier. Also 


in six, eight and six- 
teen 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


cylinders. The 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 


System and Drier. 
blown through 


Note the hot air is 
the cotton by a series of 


nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
leaf trash, 
The moist 


a gin stand), 


air does not follow the 


forcing the dirt, 
and stems through the screen. 
cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 


heat. There is 


furnish Heaters for natural gas, 


and propane. 






Closed 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 


no dead investment. 
butane 


We 





view 


of our 








ALL SIZES 


OF 


ALL COLORS 


Texas Tag & Specialty Company 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


August 15, 





This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
Tag used by every independent and co-operatve gin in the United States. 


FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAGS. — Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 
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e Airplane Shortages 


Face Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL AVIATION is going 
to be faced with a shortage of suitable 
planes in the not too distanct future, ac- 
cording to Fred E. Weick, head of the 
aviation research program at Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station. Weick 
bases this prediction on national sta- 
tistics, 

The number of airplanes used in ag- 
riculture has increased from a few hun- 
dred to nearly 7,000 in the past 10 
years, and this increase has been partly 
due to surplus military training planes 
which were available at low cost after 
World War II. 

Now that the supply of surplus air- 
planes is virtually depleted and abouc 
10 percent of the airplanes in agricul- 
tural service are being scrapped annual- 
ly because of old age or accident, Weick 
points out, it is evident that about 700 
new airplanes will be required annually 
just to maintain agricultural aviation 
at its present level. 

In his survey, the Experiment Station 
man found that about 30 percent of the 
total work done from the air is done 
on cotton. He discovered that the great- 
est concentrations of agricultural avia- 
tion are in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, the Mississippi Valley and the 
valleys of California. 


New Products: 


JHC ADDS SEVEN GAS-GASOLINE 
POWER UNITS TO ITS LINE 

With the addition of seven new six- 
cylinder models, the International Har- 
vester gas- -gasoline power unit line now 
includes 12 engines ranging from 16.5 
to 200 net maximum horsepower. 

These seven new valve-in-head power 
units and their horsepower ratings are 
as follows: U-1091 (natural gas), 187 
net HP at 1,400 rpm, or up to 200 net 
HP at 1,600 rpm on factory-approved 
applications; U-450, 102 net HP at 
1,800 rpm; U-406, 91 net HP at 1,800 
rpm; U-372, 88 net HP at 1,800 rpm; 
U-269, 62 net HP at 1,800 rpm; U-240, 
55 net HP at 1,800 rpm; and the U-220, 
£0.5 net HP at 1,800 rpm. 

Basically, the new U-1091 power unit 
and the International UD-24 diesel pow- 
er unit have many common components. 
Principal differences are that the UD- 
24’s gasoline starting system and diesel 
fuel injection system have been elimi- 
nated in the new U-1091 power unit. 
The new model is also equipped with 
lower compression pistons, a large up- 
draft carburetor, magneto, spark plugs, 
and a gear-driven, variable-speed gov- 
ernor. 

The six other new models are power 
units using International motor truck 
engines. Each has higher speed opera- 
tions for direct power applications with 
resultant savings in operating costs. All 
are regularly equipped with updraft 
carburetors and variable-speed, flyball- 
type governors but can be furnished 
with downdraft carburetors and velocity 
governors. 

Other engine features of these models 
include: full-pressure lubrication; Equa- 
Vapor manifold system; cam-ground 
aluminum pistons with oil-saving U-flex 
type rings; seven-bearing  counter- 
weighted crankshaft; especially design- 
ed combustion chambers and water jack- 
ets that promote clean, complete com- 
bustion; and hard-faced, rotating ex- 
haust valves with replaceable inserts. 
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ONAL BANK 


See, ee se eee 











You actually pay less when you in- 
vest in the right extracting, cleaning and drying 
machinery for your gin plant. Why? Because you 
save on repair bills. Because shut downs due to 
mechanical troubles are less frequent. Because 


there’s less cotton in the hull pile. 





JOHN £. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


Manuficlurerd of, fene machinery fee half, a Cini xy 

















HARDUICKE-ETTER 
FLAT SCREEN SEPARATOR 


Simple in Design ¢ Sturdily Constructed 
Accessible 


and 


* << SX ok Su ot noe 
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Highly Efficient in Connection with Dryers 


ee eer 


“+7 
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Made in 38”, 50”, 60” and 70” Widths. 
Immediate Delivery 


Special Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 


























Fhe Vw AAP RRAY 9() 


a ely Gins : 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 


ay fe 12, to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
The one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 


wanted by cwners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY o- TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA MEMPHIS ® FRESNO 























